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‘Poetry. 


THE QUESTIONER. 
BY ROBERT NICHOL. 
I ask not for his lineage, 
I ask not for his name ; 
If manliness be in his heart, 
He noble birth may claim ; 
I care not though of thisworld’s wealth 
But slender be his part, 
If ‘* Yes,” you answer when I ask, 
Has he a true man’s heart ? 


1 ask not from what land he came, 
Nor where his youth was nursed ; 
If pure the stream, it matters not 
The spot ‘rom which it burst ; 
The palace or the hovel, 
Where first his life began, 
I seek not of—but answer this, 
Is he an honest man. 


Nay, blush not now—what matters it 
Where first he drew his breath ; 
A manger was the cradle-bed 
Of him of Nazareth, 
Be naught, be any, every thing, 
I care not what you be, 
If “ Yes,” you answer when I ask, 
Art thou Pure, True, and Free? 


THOS& DIRTY MECHANICS. 
BY H. G. BARRUS. 
** These mechanics, oh dear! what a nuisance 
they are. 
Remarked Mr. op to Miss Flirt ; 
“Tn the boat or the street they are sure to be 
there, 
All covered with smut and with dirt. 


“‘Why don’t they go live on a street by them- 
selves 
And associate there with each other? 
1 would not to one of them speak in the street 
No, not if that one were my brother. 


«*°Tis surprising to me my dear Mr Fop, 
And I think it should straight be put down 
That these dirty mechanics should dare to con- 
verse 
With the aristocratic of town.” 


“ Oh! had I the power, my dear Mistress 
Flirt, 
I'd soon set these fellows afloat ; 
I'd make them all walk in the middle of the 
street, 
And cross in a separate boat.” 


“* And out of the pews in ourchurch Mr. Fop, 
I every mechanic would rouse ; 
And they should be seated in pews by them- 
selves, 
In the farthermost part of the house.” 


Pray stop your wild speech Mr. Fop and Miss 
Flirt, 
And make you no farther ado ; 
Do you expect in the regions of bliss you will 
find, 
A place parted off for you? 


Then if for yourselves, you have any respect 
Pray cease to traduce and deride ; 
For those whom you speak of and think of so 
light, 
Are America’s GLORY aND PRIDE. 


(the number. 


HOEH-NECK AND TILT HAMMER. 


The following is a specification of Nathan | receives the axle %, shouldered as represented 


Brand’s patent, of Leonardsville, county of 
Madison, N.Y. This valuable invention is 
for padding hoe necks, and also can be used 
for other purposes, The trip hammers are 
here displayed of the coramon form of lever, 
but the dies and stock are adapted for the pur- 
pose set forth, and are explained by the follow- 
ing references to the different parts ot the 
above engraving. 

The nature of this invention consists in the 
employment of the dies 8 b, having semi-cir- 
cles ¢ ¢, at one end for rounding the iron after 
it is drawn from the bar on that portion of the 
dies marked e e, which is constructed in the 
usual form. The end of the dies oppcsite the 
semi-circle and on the back side are brought 
to anedgeon anangle of 45 degrees, as seen 
at d d. This portion is for cutting the neck 
from the bar and forging it in the required 
shape as represented at f. Thedie h, hasa 
depression on its upper surface of the requir- 
ed depth and form and swedges the pad as 
seen at i, sectional back view and is attached 
to the upper part of the retary stock a JJ, 


atZ 2, the upper part of which has an arm m 
m, projecting parallel with the upper surface 
of the axle near the outer end and onthe arm; 
standing at right angles with it is a fork-like 
projection n n, in the crotch of which the 
shank of the hoe. neck or other articles to 
be padded or plated rests, add by which a ro- 
tary motion is given to the axle and the re- 
quired portion of the die A, is brought under 
the hammer o. P, represents a front or face 
view of the hoe neck as seen in the back view 
a. g, is aside or edge view of the same ; 7, 
a side or edge view of the bar as forged and 
cutas seenat f. 

Craim.—What I claim is the combination 
of the die A, with the rotary stock, for the 
purpose andin the manner described. I also 
claim composing the die 3, of the flat face e, 
the groove c, and the cutter d, as descrived, 
so as to perform with the same instrument the 
three operations of hammering, rounding and 
cutting. NATHAN Branp. 

Rights and machines for sale. Address Na- 
than Brand, Leonardsviile, N. Y. 


The ‘Capitol | at “Washington Tilacinated. 

The Capitol at Washington is now perhaps 
the best illuminated building in the world.— 
The old sperm lights are abolished and Mr. 
Crutchett has arranged and fitted up the gas 


lights in so tasteful and ingenious a manner j 


that the Senate Chamber and House look like 
a scene in Aladdin’s palace. Above the dome 
of the Rotunda, towers the great lantern filled 
with burners, and the chandeliers of both 
houses are superb. The one in the House of 
Representatives is ornamented with a beauti- 
ful scroll; that in the Senate by thirteen bril- 
liant stars, representing the good old thirteen 
States, with their pendant prisms. These, re- 
flected from the mirrors above, appear like 
doubie stars, and multiplied to nearly double 
Each chandelier furnishes light 
equal to 5000 spermaceti candles. The light- 
ing of the chamber is complete, enabling any 
one to read with perfect ease on any part of 
the floor, and the light though so powerful, is 
yet so soft that itis delightful to the eye. 


The Romance of War. 

A French soldier who accompanied the ar- 
mies of Russia, concealed a small treasure at 
the entrance of a village near Wilna, with a 
view of taking it with him on his return. Af- 
ter the defeat at Moscow he was made pris- 
oner and sent to Siberia, and only recoverod 
his liberty at the end of last year. On reach- 
ing Wilna, he remembered his hidden treas- 
ure, and after tracing out the spot where he 
had hidden it, he went to take it away. What 
was his astonishment to find, in place of his 


money, a small tin box containing a letter ad- 
dressed to him, in which a commercial house 
was Mentioned at Nancy, where he might re- 
ceive the sum buried at interest, since the 
year 1812. The soldier supposed that this 
was all a hoax; he went, however, to the 
house pointed out, where he received his ca- 
pital with twelve years interest. With this 
sum he established a small business at Nancy 
which enables him to live comfortably; but 
he has never been able, though he has taken 
great pains, to ascertain how his money was 
taken away aud restored to him. 


The Heart. 

Trifle not with the human heart. 
tains a thousand delicate strings ; if you break 
one of which, it is not in the power of man 
to restore it again. If you are loved and che- 
rished, be not indifferent. If you cannot re- 
pay that love, treat it not with contempt. 
There are thousands repining in sorrow and 
solitude that a word or a look might have sa- 
ved from sorrow, and made happy. 


Agriculture. 

Agriculture, says Sucrates, is an employ- 
ment the most worthy the application of man 
the most ancient and the most suitable to his 
nature ; it is the common nurse of all per- 
sons, in every age and condition of life; it is 


a source of health, strength, plenty and rich- ; 


es, and of a thousand sober pleasures. It is 
the mistress and school of sobriety, temper- 
ance, justice, religion, and in short of all vir- 
tue, civil, snd mllitary, 
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It con-, 


RAIL ROAD NEWS. | 


Central Ohio Railroad. 

The report of Jonathan Knight, Engineer to 
the Ohio Central Railroad Company, making a 
reconnoissance of the route between Wheel- 
ing Va. and Columbus, Ohio, is published in 
the Zanesville Republican. The distance from 
Wheeling to Columbus is 150 miles The to- 
tal rise and fall in this 150 miles may be about 
2400 feet. Mr. Knight estimates the cost at 
$10,000 per mile for gradation, masonry and 
bridging of a width for a Couble track between 
Wheeling and Zanesville, 90 miles and $5000 
per mile for the next 60 


Various Railroads. 

The Louisville and Franktort, Kentucky, 
Railroad has been surveyed and a very favo- 
rable route has been found. 

The Burlington and Rutland Railroad, Ver- 
mont, is being rigorously prosecuted through~ 
out the whole line ; and the Cape Cod and 
Wareham, Mass., Railroad is progressing rap- 
idly. The various lines of Railroad through- 
out the Union are progressing finely. More 
caution and sagacity are now displayed in 
choosing proper routes. Experience has 
taught our people the valuc of railroads, aud 
at no distant day, we shall jump on the cars 
in Jersey City and pop down at our cousin’s 
door in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Richmond and Onio Railroad. 

A large meeting of the citizens of Rich- 
mond, Va., was lately held there in the Odd 
Fellows Hall, when Wm. H. Macfarlane, Esq. 
offered a series of resolutions, which were 
almost unanimously adopted, recommending 
the State of Virginia and the City of Rich- 
mond to subscribe liberallyto the enterprise of 
speedily constructing the Richmend and Ohie 
Railroad. ‘The business men of Richmond 
composed the meeting and the subscription 
books are now open, so there can be no doubt 
but this contemplated road will soon be com- 
menced. 


Chicago has subscribed one hundred and 
tweuty thousand dollars for the construction 
of the railroad between Galena and that city. 
The amount of all the subscriptions on the 
part of the citizens of St. Louis, with a pop- 
ulation of sixty thousand, to railroads macad- 
amized roads, and other public improvements 
since her first settlement, is precisely—no- 
thing! It is very possible, that the railroad 
from Galena, to Chicz will have the effect 
of diverting a large portion of the lead trade 
from St. Louis to the younger and more ent- 
erprising cities of the lakes.—Wo. Repubii- 
can. 


ASO, 


Lines of ‘Helogeaphs in Progress. 


From Buffalo to Detroit, - 350 miles. 
* Detroit to Milwaukie, 350“ 
«Bridgeport to Montreal. 300 
«Norwich to Worcester, 85h“ 
“ Pelersburgh to Raleigh, 144 
! “© Raleigh to Charleston, 347s 
‘© CharlestontoSavannah, 276 
«© Savannah to Montgomery, 260 ‘“ 
‘© Montgomery to Mobile, 250 “ 
‘© Mobile to New Orleans, 150 “ 
*  Lonisville to St. Louis, 300 “ 


2812. miles. 


When Isaiah Thornas, printer of the Far- 
mer’s Almanac, was called upon by a print- 
er’s devil to known what he should put a- 
gainst the 13th of July, Mr. T. replied, any- 
thing, upon which the boy set rain, hail, 
and snow, at which thé country was amazed 
but it so happened, that it did rain hail and 
snow on that day. and proved a profi:able 
sturm to the proprietor o! the Almanac for 
the future numbers. 


Total, 


Keep your heart always ready tor a‘misfor- 
j tune. 


Scientific American. 


The President’s Message. 

Only that some scoundrel, who will un- 
doubtedly be condemned yet to the shades of 
Erebus, cut the telegraph wires on Tuesday 
morning, the whole of the President’s Mes- 
sage would have been circulated in our city 


printed in full on thatevening. As it was we 
had it in full early Wednesday morning. The 
electric telegraph has made thought almost 
omnipresent. It is a mest wonderful and in- 
valuable invention. 

The substance of the Message is a deter- 
mination to occupy Mexico until a full in- 
demnification is had for the war, and that in- 
deninification, territory. The olive branch is 
no more to be held out by us. Orders have 
bven sent to Mexico to secure the external 
and internal revenues ot that country. Our 
army is now an army of occupation. More 
forces are requested to 4ll up the place of dis- 
charged volunteers. 

The revenue is ina healthy condition, twen- 
ty six millions three hundred and forty six 
thousand dollars were received into the Trea- 
sury last year. The expenditures were fifty 
nine millions four hundred and fifty one thou- 
gand dollars Twenty four millions one hun- 
dred and twenty one thousand dollars in spe- 
cie were imported last year into the United 
States, and the whole of this but about Lwo 
millions has been detained in the country.— 
A Branch Mint is recommended to be estab- 
lished at New York. 

The Message is a long one, and will be read 
with interest by every citizen. Being too long 
for our columns, of course we cannot publish 
it. Yhe revenue and the war are the main 
features of it, with the exception of the Pos- 
tal negociations now going on with the Brit- 
ish government, which we hope will end ami- 
eably to all. 

Mr. Winthrop of Mass. has been elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Omnibus Business In New York. 
This is a branch of business in our city, the 
extent of which is scarcely to be imagined. It 
engages the attention of eighteen firms, with 
an aggregate capital of $730,000. The great- 
est number of coaches run by any one estab- 
lshment is forty—the smallest istwo. There 
are 326 coaches in all, the annual license mo- 
ney of which amounts to $5919. The num- 
ber of persons regularly employed is over 800 
besides the work given to hundreds of artifi- 
cers in coach factories in building new vehi- 
cles. It is estimated that the repairs put on 
every omnibus before it is finally condemned, 
costs more than its original price. The iron 
tires of the wheels are an inch thick, and yet 
they need renewing every two months. 
Is there not a most lucrative field here for 
investments in an Elevated Railway. 


Steamboat Barnt. 

One of the most heart rending and distress- 
ing disasters that ever occurred in this or in 
any other country took place on Sunday mor- 
ning the 21st ult. The Propeller Phoenix, 
from Buffalo bound to Chicago, with two hun- 
dred passengers on board mostly emigrants of 
a very respectable appearance from Holland! 
was burned and every soul on board perish- 
ed with the exception of thirty who escap- 
edin small boats. It was a most horrible ca- 
Yamity. These poor people, after leav- 
ing the dangers of the Ocean, have suffered a 
most dreadful fate far, far from Faderland. 
The ashes of their bones are buried beneath 
the dark waves of Lake Michigan. 


Choice Teas. 

It gives us pleasure to be able to inform our 
readers where they can procure pure fresh 
Teas of every quality on reasonable terms.— 
The Canton and Pekin Tea Company of 137 
Fulton street, keep the best assortment for a 
Ress price than any other dealers in the city. 
Their facilities for procuring alZ the choicest 
brands are such, that they are constantly sup- 
plied when at times other dealers cannot fur- 
nish certain choice brands. 


Singular Accident. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says tbatin a su- 
gar refinery in that city a workman was badly 
scalded in the following manner. In the base- 
ment there is a large vessel called a heater: it 
is constructed on the outside of boiler iron and 
on the inside of copper, between the two me- 
tals there is a space for the circulation of 
steam, which was communicated through a 
pipe from the boiler of the steam engine.— 
The bottom of the copper vessel was round. 
A safety valve was attached to the steam con- 
ductor, which is supposed to have got out of 
order, and inconsequence of the pressure of 
steam was so great as to produce an instanta- | 
neous reversion of the bottom of the kettle, 
and the result was that a portion of the heated 
sugar was thrown upward and came in contact 
with the ceiling, and falling from thence upon 
the man, produced serious injury. 


A Whole Hog. = 
Mr. Duncan Smith of Caledonia, Livings- 

ton Co., is the owner of a hog which, for size | 
and weight cannot be easily surpassed. He 
measures 8 feet in length, and girts around 7 
feet. He weighed on the first day of June 
iast, 750 pounds—measured 7 feet in length, 
and 6 feet in girth. Since that time he has 
not been weighed, but his weight is: now esti- 
mated at 1000 pounds. He was 2 years old 
last august—is in lean condition and constant- 
ly growing —Compared with other animals of 
his species he isa giant among pigmies. Should 
there be any attempt of producing a larger 
specimen of his kind, we will send him a col- 
lection of our largest vegetables and try again, 
—Rochester Advertiser. 


Parisian Antiquities. 

The worktnen employed in the Place du 
Parvis Notre Damme, at Paris, recently disco- 
vered several curious objects.” Among these 
were found two shafts of a marble column, a 
fine medal in yellow copper of the reign of 
Louis S.iif, human bones, part of a spout ar- 
tistically worked, an enormous’ mass of mas- 
onry, appearing to indicate the place of a mo- 
nument of the Roman Empire, and the foun- 
dation of a little chapel, dedicated in the mid- 
dle ages to St. Christopher. Crowds surroun- 
ded the workmen in such numbers, that the 
Prefect of the Police was obliged to call outa 
strong force of sergens de ville and municip- 
al guards, for the preservation of order. 


Odd Fellows. 

There is a great and lamentable quarrel in 
this now wealthy Order, The Grand Lodge 
of the United States has overturned all the 
acts of the late session of the Grand Lodge of 
this State. The language of the Grand Sire 
is not to be cemmended as based upon the 
harsh report of the committee. There ought 
to be acourtesy and friendliness of expres- 
sion even in hot dispute. 


Canal Tolls at Albany. 

The amount received for tolls at the Collec- 
tor’s Office at Albany, from the commence- 
ment of navigation to the first of December, 
during the years 1846 and 1847, are as fol- 
lows :— 
$263,551 03 

358,067 72 


Showing an increase ot over 35 
per cent being. 


$94,516 69 


"Mint OU. | 

The Detroit Advertiser says, the manufac- 
turing of mint oil is becoming an important 
branch in the products and exports of Michi- 
gan. In several places in the State, mint is 
cultivated largely, and we understand, profit- 
ably for the manufacture of mint oil. In St. 
Joseph County, it is carried on largely by ex- 
Gov. Barry. The value of oil shipped from 
there this fall, of his make, amounts to near 
$25,000. 

Greenwood Cemetary. 

Greenwood Cemetary contains 242 acres one 
half which is covered with woods of a natural 
growth, embracing the usual varieties found 
in the forests in this latitude. This the most 
extensive cemetary, in its superficial dimen- 
sions, upon this continent. 

An Observatory in New York. 

We learn that a number of gentleman, in- 
terested in the erection of an astronomical 
Observatory in this City propose taking mea- 
sures to erect snch an establishment. 


Wisdom of Ancient Egypt. 

The following speculations of Mr. Wild re- 
lative to the monuments of Egypt and Ethio- 
pia, and their signification in reference to the 
mathematical and astronomical traditions are 
not a little singular:—From out of the sim- 
plesftriangle not equilateral he derives the fi- 
gures of the three pyramids of Ghizes—admi- 
red by men for the last four thousand years. 
He proves that their size bears an analogy to 
the measure of the globe; namely, that the 
largest exhibits a portion of the extent of the 
meridian—the second, the size of the parallel 
circle on which it stands—that the third im- 
plies a measure of time, the solar year. After 
the pyramids, follows the laying down of the 
position of cities, which flourished in times of 
remotest antiquity. The city of Memphis 
stood on the spot where the “ half angle of 
the centre of the regular hexagon corresponds 
with the geographical latitude’—viz, at 30 
Gegrees north latitude, the very spot where 
the pyramids also were erected. He also 
shows that along the meridian, running 
through the great pyramids, there extends a 
series of numbers, by any of which it is pos- 
sible to ascertain the position of the temples 
and cities along the Nile—and thus he lays 
down the position of old Nero and Ethiopia. 


Radiation of Heat, 

For domestic purposes and health, quantity 
is preferable to intensity of heat. It is prefe- 
rable to use a large stove with less fuel, than 
a smaller one with more fuel, ag the large 
one diffuses the heat more generally. The 
Russians understand this, and they have im- 
mense masses of masonry and bricks, produ- 
cing a large surface, and they build a fire at 
night which is intended to heat the room the 
following day. An intensely heated stove car- 
bonizes the fine dust floating in the air, and 
this is drawn into the lungs, producing pul- 
monary and other complaints. Rooms heated 
by steam, hot water, &c., are the most pleas- 
ant. 

Selfishness. : 

Selfishness has no soul. It 1s a heart of 
stone encased in iron. Selfishness cannot see 
the miseries of the world—it cannot feel the 
pangs of thirst and hunger. Who will fight 
manfully against a selfish disposition? It 
grows gradually, and when nurtured increases 
rapidly cay by day. Prosperity and good 
luck feed the passion. Silver and gold make 
it laugh outright—Who has not seen the 
eyes of the selfish water at depressed trade ? 
Who has not seen him leap for joy at the rise 
of flour, while the poor were starving about 
him? Selfishness is a passion of hell, and 
good men should labor to keep it there. 


Singular. 

A workman in ivory in this city recently 
found an English rifle bullet in the centre of 
an elephant’s tusk. It is presumable that it 
lodged: thei: when the animal was quite 
young, especially as no trace of the passage of 
the bullet can be found, although a dark line 
or seam runs longitudinally in the neighbor- 
hood. The outer coat of the ball was much 
corroded. 


Damages Against Railroads. 

We learn from the Springfield ( Mass.) Re- 
publican that in the case of Benjamin Ludlow 
vs. the Western Railroad Company the refer- 
ees have awarded the complainant damages to 
the amount of $2,100. Mr. Ludlow, it will 
be remembered, was seriously injured on the 
road, some two years ago, by his wagon being 
capsized by the locomotive. 


A Stuck Bridge. 

The bridge over the Susquehanna, at Dan- 
ville, which was recently finished and tested, 
is not in use. A dispute having taken place 
between the builder and the company, the for- 
mer has taken up the plank flooring, and so 
made the bridge unserviceable. In other 
words, he refuses to plank the bridge till the 
directors plank the money. 


Iron in Maine. 

A quantity of iron ore has been discovered in 
Casco, in that State, a specimen of which has 
been melted at the Iron works of the Port- 
land Company, with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. 


The Whitehall Democrat announces the 
close of navigation on the northern lakes. 
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Bachelors. 

The bill lately introduced in the New York 
Legislature to tax bachelors seven dollars a 
year for the support of orphans define a bach- 
elor to be— 

“Every unmarried white male, uncenvict- 
ed of crime, of good health. and fair physical 
proportions, and who is between the ages of 
29 and 56 years, shall be deemed an old ba- 
chelor,” 


Heavy Verdict. 

The jury in the case of the St. Augustine’s 
Church vs. the County of Philadelphia, ren- 
dered a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, asses- 
sing the damage at $47,433 87. This action, 
it will be recoliected, arose from the destruc- 
tion of the property of the plaintiff, during 
the disturbances between the foreign and na- 
tive inhabitants of Philadelphia, which took 
place some two years since. 


Inventors Institute. 

We have received a communication from 
Mr. Rosevelt on this subject which will ap- 
pear next week in our columns. Itis a dec- 
laration of Principles of the Reformed Asso- 
ciatior of inventors. 


Our List of Patents. 

Our weekly list of patents had not arrived 
from Washington when our paper went to 
press. This has been a busy and exciting 
week at the Capitol. Our subscribers will 
therefore excuse this absence of our weekly 
patent list. 


Chambers’ Miscellany. 
No. 8 of this interesting publication is out 
and tor sale at Berford’s, No. 2 Astor House. 


Will Faa, the Gipsey King of Scotland, died 
lately at Kirk Yetholm in that country.— 
There is a tradition in the south of Scotland 
that one of the Countesses ot Cassills run 
away with agipsey chief named Faa. 


The Courier des Etats Unis, gives an inte- 
resting account of cholera having been com- 
pletely cured in the case of Mr. Bruno Ta- 
ron, an eminent French surgeon, by the use 
of ether. 


Death has been riding on the gale. About 
two hundred lives were lost in the steamer 
Phenix lately burned on Lake Michigan, and 
one hundred and seventy five in the steamer 
Talisman, sunk in the Mississippi. 

“© Yankee coachmakers,” an English paper 
says, ‘* are stealing a march upon our coack 
makers. The uniqueness and lightness of their 
build has occasioned a quick sale for some 
carriages lately brought here from New York ” 


Ot 138 males in the Connecticut State Pri- 
son 84 declare intemperance to be the cause of 
their present confinement and degradation. 


A widow said to her daughter, “ When 
you are at my age, it will be time enough to 
dream of a husband.” ‘‘ Yes mama fora se- 
cond time.” 


Xenophon tells us of an Egyptian who was 
sent by his wife to purchase perfumes brought 
her a jar of fresh water 


Distress is increasing among the inhabitants 
of Newfoundland, and meetings have been 
held to beg assistance of the Queen to avert 
starvation. 


The Covington Iron Works of Baltimore, 
have failed and thrown a thousand hands out 
of employment. 


Our armies in Mexico have been instructed 
to furnish their own provender. They are 
to take their rations out of the Mexican ba- 
con, 


The American missionaries are laboring a- 
mong the Nestorians of Orimiah with the con- 


| sent of the Mar Shimon their Patriarch. 


A great Chinese doctor is expected to ar- 
rive shortly in this city from Havannah, Ma- 
ny suppose him to be a bigger humbug than the 
Junk. 


It was rumored at Washington, yesterday 
that Pedraza a friend of peace, had been no- 
minated President of Mexico, 


Effect of Different Colored Lights upon 
Plants. 


The warmth of the sun has comparatively 
little to do with the specific action of his rays 
on the chemical functions of the plant, which 
is illustrated by the experiments of Mr. Hunt 
ofthe Royal Agricultural Society of England 
on the effect of the rays of light of different 
colors on the growing plant. Hesowed cress 
seed, and exposed different portions of the 
soil in which the seeds were germinating, to 
the action of the red, yellow, green, and blue 
rays, which were transmitted by equal thick- 
nesses of solutions of these different colors. 
“* After ten days there was, under the blue 
fluid, a crop of cress of as bright a green, as 
any which grew in full light. and far more a- 
bundant. The crop was scanty under the 
green fluid, and of a pale green unhealthy co- 
lor. Under the yellow solution only two or 
three plants appeared, but less pale than those 
under the green; while beneath the red d few 
more plants came up than under the yellow: 
though they were also of an unhealthy color. 
The red and blue colors being now mutually 
transferred, the crop formerly beneath the blue 
in a few days appeared blighted, while on the 
patch previously exposed to the red some ad- 
ditional plants sprung up.” 

Besides the rays of heat and of light, the 
sun-beam contains what have beencalled che- 
mical rays, not distinguishable to our senses, 
but capable ot veing recognized by the chem- 
ical effects they produce. These rays appear 
to differ in kind, as the rays of different color- 
ed lights do. It is to the action of these che- 
mical rays on the leaf, associated with the 
blue light on the solar beam, that the chemi- 
cal influence of the sun on the growth ot the 
plant is to be ascribed, by the decomposition 
of the carbonic acid absorbed from the air by 
the leaf of the plant on the interior of the 
leaf, the retention of the carbon, and the re- 
jection or ommission of the oxygen contained 
in the carbonic acid of the plant, which is re- 
turned to the atmosphere, which carbon re- 
tained uniting with the elements of water (hy- 
drogen or oxygen,) absorbed at the same time 
by the roots, give rise to and turnish the ele- 
ments for the formation of woody, cellular fi- 
bre, &c., and for which cause it is that “if 
light be excluded, vegatation never produ- 
ces a leaf or a stock.” 

The decomposition of the carbonic acid con- 
tained in the atmosphere, and the emission of 
oxygen gas from plants, is determined by the 
solar light, pure oxygen gas is, therefore, se- 
parated by the action of light, and the opera- 
tion is stronger as the light is more vivid. 
By this contisued emission of vital air the Al- 
mighty thus incessantly purifies the air, and 
repairs the less of oxygen occasioned by res- 
piration, combustion, fermentation, putrefac- 
tion, and numerous other processes which 
have a tendency to contaminate this fluid, so 
essentiai to the vigor and comfort of animal 
life; so that, in this way, by the agency of 
light, a due equilibrium is always maintained 
between the constituent parts of the atmos- 
phere. 


A Little Knowledge not Dangerous, 

Thomas Campbell once truly said that if 
we were to compare the value of much with 
that ef little learning, there is no concession 
in favor of the much that we would not wil- 
lingly make. But in comparing small acqui- 
sitions with none at all, it appears equally ab- 
surd to consider a little learning valueless, or 
even dangerous, as some will have it, as to 
talk of a lilttle wealth or health, or cheerful- 
ness, or alittle of any other blessing under 
heaven, being worthless or dangerous. To 
abjure any degree of information, because we 
cannot grasp the whole circle of sciences, or 
sound the depths of erudition, appears about 
as sensible as if we were to shut up our win- 
dows because they are tuo narrow, or because 
the glass has not the magnifying power of a 
telescope. For the smallest quantity ofknow- 
ledge that a man can acquire, he is bound to 
be contentedly thankful provided that his fate 
shuts him out from the power of acquiring a 
larger portion; but whilst the possibility of 
farther advancement remains, let him be as 
proudly discontented as he pleases with his 
little learning. 


Mankind make parade: of their sorrows as 
they do of a new coat. 


Scientific 
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Queries—Galvanie Astronomy. 
For the Scientific American. 
Mr. Editor.—Will some of your readers an- 
swer the following questions :-— 

1. If I puta wire through as many headsas 
it will hold, then force more beads on at one 
end and others must pass off at the other end 
to make room for those forced on. Is it not 
somewhat thus with the electricity passing 
from a galvanic battery to a wire already 
charged? Ergo : Is it not more reasonable 
to suppose that a wire passing many miles 
through the air thereby becomes charged with 
electricity, an inelastic and. imponderable 
substance ; so that when more electricity from 
the battery 1s forced on one end of the wire, 
it moves all of the electricity which was on 
the wire before the battery was applied, so 
as to push off at one end as the battery forces 
on aé the other ? 

2. If in Cincinnati I take the altitude of a 
planet and find it to be 86 3-4 degrees above 
the eastern horizon, and at the same time by 
aid of the Magnetic Telegraph.) have its alti- 
tude taken at a point 900 miles from my sta- 
tion in Cincinnati, and find it to be 87 degrees 


above the eastern horizon at the latter station; | 


than by calculation find the planet’s distance 
from the centre of the earth ? 

3. Can the Magnetic Telegraph be advan- 
tageously usec in astronomical calculation, or 
in measuring distances ? 

4, If the A. D. 1847 commenced 15 degrees 
east of New York one hour before it did in 
New York, where it commenced one hour be- 
fore it did 15 degrees west of that city—I wish 
to know where it Fi1RsT commenced? 

M. Kenry. 


The Rife. 

Many persons who are very expert in the 
use of the rifle know nothing of the principle 
upon which it operates, anc would be at a loss 
if asked why a grooved barrel throws a ball 
truer thanasmooth bore The reasons are 
these :— 

In the first place no bullet is, or can be cast 
perfectly sphecical. One side is always hea- 
vier than another. The ball, therefore, al- 
ways swerves, from the right line of projec- 
tion. However hard it may be to prove this, 
theoretically practice demonstrates it. ‘Che 
same smooth bore, immovably fixed twice 
loaded with the same charge, of the same 
powder, with balls cast in the same mould, 
will not plant in the same spot at the same 
distance. 

The rifle barrel isa female screw, which 
gives the tightly driven ball a rotary motion, 
so that the ball or rather the slug, swerves 
with one twist of the screw, another revolu 
tion corrects the errors. There are but three 
motions in the rifle ball, the stright forward, 
the spiral and the downward, caused by the 
power ofgravity. A rifle of thirty to the pound 
drops its ball about a foot ina hundred vards 
rifles are sighted, therefore, to meet this dev- 
iation. On leaving the barrel, the ball 
moves above the line of sight, continual- 
ly falling in a parallel curve till it intersects 
it. The point of intersection is called the foint 
blank. 

Who invented the rifle is unknown. Its 
principle was known to the North American 
Indians before the continent was discovered. 
Their arrows are feathered spirally, and 
move precisely in the sare manner as a rifle 
ball. 

Ey experiments recently made in the Brit- 
ish Navy, it has been proved that an egg sha- 
pea bullet will be carried to as great a dis- 
tance by a smooth bore asa spherical bullet 
by acut gun. The egg bullets experimented 
with were lighter at one end than the other. 
Egg shaped bullets are often preferred by our 


| best shots to any other kind. 


The ood people of Tecumseh, Michigan, 
are congratulating themselves upon the disco- 
very of native gold in the vicinity of their 
village.—Several pieces of very pure gold ore 
have been obtained, and arrangements are be- 
ing made to prusecute the work of mining 
with vigor. 

Michigan is rich in agricultural and mine- 
ral wealth. Her prairies and oak openings 
furnish with comparatively little labor, abun- 
dant crops... wheat. She has also valuable 
beds of coat. copper, and iron. 


Action of White Lead with Oil. 

Every one may have noticed that paint 
in which white lead is mixed, after it has been 
applied a while, cracks, and scales off. This 
is explained by the fact that lead exerts a 
chemical action on oils, in consequence of 
which the oil, when in combination with the 
lead continues to harden, antil at last under 
the various changes of the atmosphere, it be- 
comes brittle, breaks into scales, and cleaves 
off. On account of this action, it is thought 
that no white lead should be used in the “ pri- 
ming” coat, in painting buildings or articles 
which are not designed to be white. Black 
paint is more durable than white. This 
may have been noticed where, as on guide- 
boards, &c., black letters have been formed 
ona white ground. The black remains per- 
fect long after the surrounding parts have 
mouldered away, leaving the letters stand- 
ing in “relief.” This is explained as follows. 
The black paint is made chiefly of lamp black 
which substance is nearly pure carbon, and 
is known to be one of the most imperishable 
substances in nature—that it is not changed 
by the vegetable in combination with which 
it is used as paint. in consequence of which 
the slightest film of the compound is a most 
durable protection against the destructive in- 
fluences of the weather. 

White lead will not scale off, unless var- 
nish has been mixed with it, or the ground on 
which it is put, be either suffused with grease 
or rosin, as is often the case with pine wood. 

A preventative for white lead paint turning 
yellow in dark situations would be a fortune 
to the discoverer. 


A Splendid Car. 

Mr. Millholland has just completed a new 
passenger car, at the Bolton depot of the Bal- 
timore and and Susquehanna Rail Road Com- 
pany. It was placed upon the road on Sat- 
urday last, and will add much to the comfort 
and convenience of passengers upon that route. 
It is of the usual length of a sixty passenger 
car, and is provided with most comfortable 
seats, with damask figured crimson velvet.— 
A most decided improvement in this car is a 
private apartment for ladies, so arranged with 
a passage around it that the conductor can 
pass through the train without intruding up- 
on the privacy of its inmates. It is also pro- 
vided with an office for the conductor, fur n- 
ished with a desk and other conveniences. 
The interior is fitted. up in the handsomest 
style—a neat metallic rack-work extends en- 
tirely along the sides of the car, over the win- 
dows, for the purpose of receiving hats, over- 
coats, and small articles of baggage usually 
inconveniently stowed in the passenger car 
The door and window sash are of mahogany, 
and the door outside is painted in the neatest 
style. In point of convenience, this car is not 
surpassed on any roadinthe Union. Anoth- 
er car of the same description is nearly com- 


pleted, and will soon be placed upon the road. | 


With these superior cars, under the guidance 
of the deserved popular conductors, the 
Messrs. Scott, the passengers will have no 
cause to complain. 


Change of Bed in the Great Miami. 

The late freshet has made quite a change in 
the bed of the Great Miami near its mouth. 
The river, after approaching within about a 
mile of the point at which it empties into the 
Ohio, makes a detour or bend of some four or 
five miles, and returns to about three-fourths 
ofa mile to the place where it commences. 
During the recent high-water, the river cut a 
new channel across the neck or narrowest 
part of this intervening land, and lasi 
the whole body of the river was rus 
it; the old bed being filled with standing w 
ter, without the least current. 

The new cut is some twenty rods wide, 
three-quarters ofa mile long,and made through 
rich illuvial soil, which for many years has 
been cultivated in corn. 

As this curve was the only part of the 
Great Miami which passed through the State 
of Indiana, this change of channel will have 
the singular effect of withdrawing the river 
entirely from the soil of that commonwealth, 
and placing it altogether within the State of 
Ohio, 


A sensible man does not seek consolation— 
he seeks forgetfulness. 
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Humorous Inveations. 

There is the “* Omnium Coat,” which will 
do every thing in the world for the owner, 
except pay the tailor for the making of it. It 
is a full dress, undress, shooting, riding, walk- 
ing, drawing room, fishing, counting kouse,. 
wedding mourning noon, night and morning 
coat, and would serve as a winding sheet in 
case of emergency as to linen. The wonder 
is that all tailors who don’t make it are not in 
the Gazette long ago, though it has only been 
discovered about a month, for it is preposter- 
ous that anybody should be without it, see- 
ing that with it and a pair of straps, an un-- 
exceptionable toilet for large or small parties 
public or select may be made impromptu. 
The inventor, to be sure, speaks of a new 
description of unutterables, he had hit upon 
in a moment of inspiration, and, which, he 
says, “require no brace, fit spontaneously,” 
and do a variety of other things only to be 
expected from pantaloons educated by the. 
author of the “Omnium Coat.” but the Om- 
nium Coat is clearly so complete a fit out 
in itself that it would be derogatory to the 
reputation of the discoverer, and to the taste 
of a discriminating customer, were anything 
else in the shape ef cloth to be hinted at 
as necessary io complete the attire. 

Something, akin to this marvellous is. the 
‘« Enarmostic Shirt.” with which, it is quite 
necessary to say that no cravat need to be 
worn, for the name of the thing is a chok- 
er in itself. The ‘“‘Enarmostic shirt” is cut 
on mathematical principles, and is warrant- 
ed to fit any figure. One would think, how- 
ever, that it would not do for nervous men 
at all, with such a name, and in most cases 
if a man were as strong as Hercules, it would 
be a shirt of Nessus to him, if he were the 
least degree bashful. Another is the ** Nulli 
Secundus Shirt,” but what sort of a thing it 
really is, the patentee does not say, thinking 
that the name is sufficiently astonishing till 
the applicant comes to look at it, and finds 
out its remaining wonders for himself. As 
might be expected, a far higher ard more 
metaphorical turn of mind, characterises the 
bulletins of the mantuamakers and milliners, 
but these are matters compared with which 
the mysteries of Iris, and Osiris. or of Ca- 
pel-court, at the present moment, are open 
subjects, and be they tremblingly eschewed 
accordingly. 

Next, there is “‘ a patent muzzle for tom- 
cats.” This is designed for night wear, be- 
ing 80 constructed that they can’t squall when 
they have it on. Itis placed over a cat’s head 
and a strap lever passes from it and is buckled 
to the hind leg. When the cat opens its 
mouth a spring, which is passed up under 
this lever, flies off its axis and lets down the 
cap, Which conceals a spur—this spur operates 
aggravatingly on the skull, and causes an im- 
mediate closing of the jaws, and prevents the 
escape of the offensive noise. 

The next in order is the “* Patent Aolian 
Boot Jack.” ‘This delicate machine is so con- 
structed that it pulls off boots, mends holes in 
stockings, cuts corns and toenails, cures chil- 
blains, and kicks the first rascal that offends 
the owner, accompanying its various opera- 
tions with the sentimental melcdy of “ Clar 
de kitchen.” 


The Last Telegraph Joke. 

One of the best telegraph jokes of the sea- 
son cecwred in this city a day or two since, 
and aside from anything else, possesses the 
merit of being true. A ‘professional ger. 
tleman” had telegraphed to Buffalo, to procure 
a brief season, at 
a certain theatre, and received an answer 
throuzi the same “‘ highway of theught.” 
pecing the communication pended hira by the 
boy, he thought he spied a “ g:.me” of some 
wag in the matter, and he excluimed, “ You 
can’t fool me; this ai:’t her writing. DPve 
seen it a thousand times, and this ain’t no 
more like hers than mine is!’ And with a 
quiet wink at his shrewdness, he proceeded 
to give directions about the stage. 


Outlawed Umbrvlias. 

Tt is said that after an umbrella has been 

borrewed seven times, if is outlawed »nd be- 

longs to the public at Jarge. Into whatso- 

ever hands it may fall, it is ir’s for the 
time. 
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New Inventions. 


Syp hon Condenser. 

Mr. William N. Clark, of Hartford, Conn., 
has lately invented a very simple and com- 
plete syphon condenser for steam engines, for 
which he is about to apply for letters patent. 
We have seen the design and are impressed 
with its simplicity. A more full description 
witl be given when experiment shall have 
fally tested its now apparent merits. 


“Novel Foot Stove. 

‘We have also seen, invented by Mr. Clark a 
most complete foot-stove—a real Yankee in- 
vention—a complete feet warmer. It is a 
small box, very light and neat in the bottom 
of which is fixed a common tin oil lamp, sur- 
sounded by a saucer to catch the oil if any 
should jumble out of the lamp. In the bot- 
tem of the box, which is all lined with tin, 
are small holes to supply the lamp with air, 
ami on the rim of the lid are small holes to 
fet the smoke escape. The lid is made of two 
sheets of tin about two inches apart, so that 
the lamp heats the tin and air between the 
sheets and keeps the feet comfortable and 
warm. The top is covered with a piece of 
woollen cloth and the box looks like a neat 
dittle trunk and certainly is a very superior 
ainud of foot stove to one that 1s heated with 
charcoal, asa lamp with a very small quantity 
of oil will supply this stove and keep up an 
abundant heat for the feet for 12 hours. 


Improved Clock. i 

ifr. J. Weiss, of Bethlehem Pa. has invent- 
eda clock which for simplicity and beauty 
of construction is pronounced to be a most ex- 
quisite piece of mechanism. 

Itis calculated to run for eight days; but 
its construction is so simplified that only three 
wheels are used for the running and striking 
parts, whereas in ordinary clocks, eight 
wheels, besides the fly-wheel, are employed. 
The escapement, to is an entirely new and 
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\in telegraphing. The first consists in arran- 
ging and disposing of rmagnets, in such a way 


through them, a step by step motion is com- 
municated to the machinery with which they 
are communicated ;. which motion may be em- 
ployed in either turning an index hand, so as 
to point out letters, words, or symbols, on a 
dial plate, or in turning the dial-plate itself. 
The second improvement relates to the form- 
ing the metallic connection between wires 
througa which electric currents are transmit: | 
ted, particularly where such connections have 
to be made and broken—and the third is in 
the regulation of the time of a number of 
clocks or time-keepers. 
Printer’s Counting Machine. 

Mr. Jos. Monroe, of Albany, has inventeda | 
machine which must be a great convenience 
to printers. It is designed to be attached alike 
to the hand and the power press, and to keep 
an accnrate account of the number of sheets 
printed. There are two ratchet wheeels, both 
which are propelled by being attached to the 
cylinder of the press. Each of these wheels 
are connected with a dial, and showing the 
fractional numbers from one to fifty, and the 
other giving the aggregates as high as 2,500. 
A bell connected with the small dial gives , 


that when an electric current is transmitted | 


warning as often as 50 sheets have been thrown 
off. while by looking at the dial the pressman 
can ascertain the precise number printed, 


even ifthe number be lessthan fifty. By keep- 
ing count of the revolutions of the large dial 
he can ascertain the precise number printed 
in a day or week. Mr. Monroe is now in the 
city tor the purpose of introducing this ma- 
chine to the notice of printers. The propri- 
etors are Lockrow & Co. of Albany. The 
cost of the machine is from $25 to 30.—V. Y. 
Tribune. 

This machine of Messrs. Monroe & Lock- 
row, must be of great value to all printing es- 
tablishments, and the price is but an iflem of 
expense in comparison with the great amount 
of time fiequently lost in counting the num- 
ber of sheets printed, or remedying the mis- 
takes of counting the reams of paper before 
printing. Yet the principle is not new. It 
has been used on the dressing frames in cotton 
factories, with the exception of the dial, for 
more than twenty years. By two ratchet 
wheels aitached to the beams of the frame, a 
small bell is struck by a spring on one of the 
ratchet wheels, every rovolution. The wheels 
are made so as to move one notch for every 
yard dressed, so that a wheel with 30 teeth 
strikes the bell every revolution and tells the 
dresser that thirty yards are dressed on the 
finishing beam. We believe that soma coun- 
ting machines have been used in some of the 
printing establishments in this city for some 
time, and are now inuse. Mr. Munroe’sma- 
chine, however, may be a superior one. 


This apparatus is made upon what is cal- 
led the water-spout principle. Water is boiled 
in the lower part of the vessel and by the ex- 


very ingenious contrivance; the pendulum is 
suspended horizontally, and is supplied with 
a mode of compensation, believed to be per- 
feet, thatregulates the movements of the clock 
in the most accurate manner. 


Whax Breaking, Scutching ana Hackling 
Machines. 


My. N. L. Williams, of St. Louis, Missour1, 
fas invented a new machine for scutching anc 
frackling flax, which performs its work ina 
very simple, efficient and economical manner. 
he breaking is perfectly accomplished by 
axeans’of solid ard polished cast iron rollers, 
cibbed in a peculiar serpentine form. In ad- 
dition to the mode of scutching in the large 
hemp machines, there are attached tothe same 
eylinders fine spiral backles of brass, by means 
sf which the fibre is perfectly softened and 
hackled, at the same time thatit isbrokenand 
wewtched. The process is eflected so rapidly 
that two childrea can work this machine, and 
gothe work of twelve or fifteen persons by the 
®elgian method of hand cleansing. Flax, pro- 
perly rotted and cleaned, commands $250 per 
ton in Liverpool. Returns have been made 
to these prices on lots sent from the factory of 
®. &. Rugg, Esq. of Rock Island, and the flax 
pronounced equal to the best Flemish. 


Another Hemp Brake. 

"the Louisville Examiner speaking of a 
emp Brake, recently invented near that place 
by James Anderson, says that its success will 
* Zink in future the name of Anderson with 
that of Whitney. On its first trial ten pounds 
ef hemp was thoroughly broken in one min- 
wie. or six hundred pounds per hour, and the 

Mef is, that a larger quantity will be pre- 
qsaed in a shorter time, when the machine 
toms been a little longer in operation.” 


" Bleetric ‘Telegraph. 


| ~ Rotary Boot Heel. 


pulsion of the air from the upper part by the 
steam, a column of boiling water rises through 
a tube in the centre of the vessel and is 
thrown over the coffee in the upper vessel by 
adash plate. The coffee is placed upon a 
perforated plate, or false bottom, and its pure, 
not its astringent part, is thus better extracted 
than by boiling, or simply scalding. 

Fic. 1, is a vertical section through the; 
centre of the apparatus, and Fig.2, a hori- 
zontal plan. A A, are the cylindrical sides ; 
B, the bottom ; C C, the partition which di- 
vides D E, two interior compartments; F, the 
moveable cover. To partition C, is fitted so 
closely that there is no communication put 
through the tube G, with the upper and low- 
er apartments, which tube is surmounted with | 
a valve h, opening upwards, or a dash plate, | 
t, is adescending passage having a tap &, on | 


NMEHW COFFEE APPARATUS. 


the outside; Z, is the spout ;’n, is the handle. 
Fig 2, shews the position of the spout han- 
dle and tap, n, k, J. The tube G, descends 
nearly to the bottom of the vessel through the 
perforated plate which divides the vessel.— 
The coffee is placed upon the perforated plate‘ 
which in the engraving is represented as be- 
ing soldered.to the vessel, but which we think 
would be much better if only fastened tight 
to the sides by screws or other means so as to 
allow it to be taken out when necessary to be 
cleaned. A strip of fine muslin may be laid 
over the plate C C, on which the coffee is pla- 
ced and the steam and boiling water will force 
the extract down to the lower compartment. 
The conical valve in the tube, opening up- 
wards, and the tube itselt, is a great improve- 
ment, in fact the only one that is positively 
new for this purpose. Any tinsmith can make 
this vessel from the above engraving. It was 
enrolled in the London Patent Office by FH. 
Maller, Surgeon, on the 16th of Sept. last. 


New Kind of Cioth, 

Robert Phipps a weaver of Cheapside, Lon- | 
don, has taken outa patent in England for 
manufacturing silk or muslin either separate- 
ly or jointly with materials which have nev- 
er before before been combined or manufac- 
tured together, such as wood, reed-cane, straw 
&c. The fabric is very handsome and is call- 
ed Venetian Satin. 


A boot-maker of London has invented a ro- 
tary heel to be applied to boots, so that when 
run down on one side by uneven treading it 
can be easily twisted round, thus producing 
another even surface, and easier locomotion 
tothe wearer. 

This is a useful invention and we go for its 
speedy introduction this side of the water, 
Which of our boot-makers wiil be the first to 
try it? 


New Gun Breeching. 


The specifications of a patent were enrolled 
iz London. on the 23rd of September last, by 
Mix. Hatcher, for three several improve ments 


Henry Nock of Ludgate street, London, has | 
taken out a Patent in England, fora new kind 


of breeching applicable to all kinds of fire- 


arms, whereby the powder is fired off in the 
centre and the charge says the inventor, ‘‘ is 
thrown stronger than by breeching now used, 
and the guns can be used longer without clean- 
ing than any now 1 use.” 


Ornamented Gless. 

A. lady of Boston, in Lincolnshire, England 
hag obtained a patent for improvements in or- 
namenting glass, by which the most magnifi- 
cent combination of colors, are applied the 


permanent development on plate glass of vi- 


vid illustrations of flowers, gems, and other 
pleasing natural objects. 


Puritying Gas. 

M. Peclet lately laid before the Society of 
Encouragement of Paris, a machine for the 
better purifying hydrogen gas for lighting.— 
It is composed of a horizontal cylinder, part- 
lv filled with lime water, the axis of which is 
covered with diaphragms of metalic canvas 
turned slowly. The gas is introduced into this 
cylinder and it is stated to be much better 
purified than by any common apparatus now 
in use. 
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INVENTOR’S CLAIMS. 


Rasping Dye Woods. 

By Charles W. Roberts, and John Hambly, 
ot Philadelphia, Pa. Improvemeut in machi- 
nery for Rasping Dye Woods. Patented 21st 
August 1847. Claim.—TYaving thus fully de- 
scribed the construction and operation of our 
improved machine for rasping dye woods, 
roots. bark, &c ,into powder. What weclaim 
therein as new and desire to secure by Letters 
Patent is the construction of the rasping wheel 
of a series of parallel circular saws, secured 
to the shaft in an oblique position thereto, so 
that their rasping action will operate on the 
wood to the right during one half the revolu- 
tion, substantially, in the manner anc for the 
purpose herein set forth. 

Window Blind Fasteners. 

By James M. Evarts, of New Haven Conn. 
Improvement in Window Blind Fasteners. 
Patented 2ist August, 1847. Claim —What I 
claim as my invention and desire to secure 
by Letters Patent is the method of attaching 
the spiral spring to the catch by a pin or bolt 
extending the whole length of the spiral 
spring, frorn the projection to the hole at D, 
and thus securing the spring, in its proper po- 
sition, so that it may work freely, be secured 
from liability to get cramped, and being pre- 
vented from being thrown out of its place by 
any accident, the whole constructed, opera- 
ting, and for the purpose herein described. 

Lead Pipe Machinery. 

By Samuel G. Cornell, of Greenwich, Con. 
Improvement in Lead Pipe Machinery, Pat- 
ented 21st August 1847. Claim.—What I do 
claim as my invention and desire to secure by 
Letters Patent is placing the Die for torming 
the exterior surface of the pipe in the piston, 
on the hollow mandrel, as the case may be 
substantiaily as described, instead of placing 
it in the head of the lead cylinder, as has been 
heretofore done, so that as the piston is forced 
into the cylinder, or the cylinder forced over 
the piston, the pipe will be formed at the 
point of pressure, without moving the mass of 
lead relatively to the cylinder, and in combi- 
nation therewith. I claim the cores for form- 


| ing the interior surface of the pipe, the die 


and core being adjusted and held in their pro- 
per relative positions by any of the known me- 
thods. 

Steam Boilers. 

By Timothy Clark, of New Haven, Conn. 
Improvement in Safety Apparatus for Steam 
Boilers. Patented August 21st, 1847. Claim 
—I am aware that dampers for steam boilers 
have been operated by the pressure of the. 
steam by means of pistons in various ways, 
and therefore I do not claim the opening and 
closing of the dampers by the pressure of the 
steam by means of pistons. But what I do 
claim as my invention and desire to secure by 
letters patent is the application of an elastic 
vessel substantially such as I have described, 
instead of the piston, whereby the friction of 
the pisten is avoided, and the eperation on 
the damper is rendered much more uniform ; 
the whole constructed and operating substan- 
tially as herein described. 


Fire and Burglar Alarm. 


This is an invention which we noticed dur- 
ing the Fair of the American Institute, and 
with which we were favorably impressed as 
to its great value. Since that time we have 
had one of them erected in our office, where 
all who are desirous of knowing something 
about it can do so by calling and examining for 
themselves. We shall be able to give an en- 
graving of it in the Scientific American of 
next week. Messrs. Tomlinson & Hopkins, 
of Brookfield, Conn., are the inventors. Pa- 
tent rights of counties can be purchased at 
this office. 


A Great Day’s Work. 

A couple of blacksmiths had a trial of skill 
in Albany on Tuesday the 2nd ult., to see 
which was the fastest workman.—John Nol- 
man, of Albany, and a man named Welch, 
of Troy, were the workmen. Nolman turn- 
ed out in 40 hours 219 horse shoes, Welch, in 
the same time 209. Albany was victorious. 


Ivory black has been found to be a good an- 
tidote to many poisons, such as nux vomica 
and strychnia. 
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Winter Fire-side Amusements. 


There are seasons of rest for all animate 
and almost all inanimate nature. Man seeks 


rest in balmy sleep and in our climate, the 
trees and the flowers now refuse to put forth 
their leaves to adorn the forest or the field.— 
Winter is the season when from the gloom and 
inclemency without, old and young seek for 
enjoyment, especially in our rural districts, 
by the bright and cheering fireside. The cot- 
tage home in winter evenings, is generally 
the scene of innocent and happy mirthful- 
ness. The winds without may roar and rustle 
but the young hearts within “ care not for the 
storm or whistle.” We like to see a happy, 
merry fireside. The blithe winter evenings 
which we have seen in our youthful days, of- 
ten thrill upon our hearts like mournful. yet 
pleasing melodies. The object of writing 
these few lines, however, on the Winter Fire- 
side, is a desire to point out to our young me- 
chanics andthe fatnilies of our subscribers, 
the utility and benefit to be derived from mix- 
ing the useful and instructive along with the 
innocent and entertaining. In our villages it 
is too common a custom for our young men to 
congregate in the stores or some favorite tav- 
ern, where they spend their winter evenings 
in vain and unprofitable conversation. In our 
cities, the theatre receives its votaries, and 
leads our youth from svenés of transport tu 
scenes of shame. Much as we may boast of 
our civilization, vet in some things we with 
much profit, may take lessons of wisdom from 
more benighted and less favored countries.— 
In bleak and barren Iceland the natives spend 
their winter evenings in a most delightful and 
useful manner. One member of a family ge- 
nerally reads some useful book while the oth- 
ers are performing some light and profitable 
labor. The older people correct the reader, 
who is generally the youngest, or varies the 
entertainment, for it reaily is such, by anec- 
dotesspringing out of the subject of the book, 
and in this manner the natives of that inhos- 
pitable clime spend their winter evenings 
cheerily and profitably, and by these means, 
considering their opportunities and situation, 
the Icelanders are all intelligent, moral and 
industrious. Such a system as this might be 
very judiciously adopted in many of our fami- 
lies—in some, we know that it is, and they 
are distinguished among their neighbors for 
their intelligence and simple virtues. Young 
men who have no opportunity of attending 
Lyceums and Lecture Rooms may spend their 
-winter evenings in reading good works and 
making interesting experiments, either in me- 
chanics or chemistry. The articles that are 
now publishing in the Scientific American on 
Electrotyping and Electro-gilding, may form 
the basis of many interesting experiments to 
those who desire to be scientific and who pre- 
fer sound knowledge to merely vain and fool- 
ish amusements. The cost of the apparatus, 
is not over two dollars, and we have been so 
plain, that from our descriptions, almost any 
young man can make an apparatus himself for 
fifty cents. 

Let our young men remember that Irank- 
lin, Whitney, Fitch and Telford, were all poor 
men’s sons, and derived the most of their great 
knowledge during winter evenings, by reading 
good works when others were wasting their 
best hours“ on trifles light asair.” Robert Ni- 
chol, theauthor of the beautiful verses on our 
first page this week, was reared amid such po- 
verty, that his first effusions were penned on 
coarse brown paper, by the light of a winter’s 
fire,as his onlytaper. Let not the examples 
of those illustrious men whosenames we have 
mentioned, pass away from before the reader’s 
mind, without profiting by them during the 
long evenings of the present winter. 


The population of Texas is now estimated 
at ebout 123,000. 


The British and North American Royal 
Mail Steamship Company. 
This enterprising Company has four vessels 
of enormous power in course of preparation 
Their names are the Europe, the Canada, the 
Niagara and the America. To give an idea 
to those who have never seen these monsters 
of thedeep is utterly impossible. The Ame- 
rica, which is similar to the others, 1s 30 feet 
wide inside, and 250 feet long. She is 1500 
tons register, and is being fitted up with en- 
gines of 700 horse power, and isa magnificent 
vessel, both as regards size and strength, be- 
ing built of different layers of planks, which 
amount to a foot in thickness, and the lower 
vart, after the fashion of whalers, has an ad- 
ditional outside lining of planks about three 
inches thick. R. Napier, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, is now fitting up the engines in all of 
these vessels. With a full complement of pas- 
sengers, for whom splendid accommodations 
is being made, along with her crew, she may 
carry about eight hundred persons. She is 
therefore a vast floating village. The fitting 
up isin a style of magnificence never before 
seeninthe Clyde. The berths are roomy and 
elegant and the various departments all com- 
modious and elegant. The design of the in- 
terior is such asto secure comfort and conve- 
nience to passengers and crew. The engines 
in their magnitude and splendor are said to be 
unequalled. Each of these four veesels isto 
have four boilers, and each of these boilers is 
about 16 feet long, twelve feet broad and 
twelve feet high. They are built of the best 
iron and the workmanship is most masterly. 
The framing of the engines is powerful and 
complete. The huge beams are of malleable 
iron of sixteen or twenty feet long, and from 
eight totwelve inches thick. The cylinders 
are about nine feet in diameter, and ten in 
depth, and the entire machinery is made with 
the exactest mathematical precision, and fin- 
ished in an exquisite manner. The design of 
the engines at once shows the perfection to 
which the enterprising company have carried 
their business. The huge beams are fitted in- 
to each other so asto defy the keenest eye to 
detect the joint. Even in most difficult curves 
where brass castings are fitted in, the jointing 
is perfect, and the parts finished are polished 
in the highest style. The double engine and 
the boilers, when fitted up, will amount to 
nearly six hundred tons. 


These vessels are all launched and the en- 
gines in a forwardstate, and the first of them 
may be expected in this port about the latter 
part of this month or early in January. The 
large docks in Jersey City are nowready to re- 
ceive them, and that city, whatever others 
may think, will yet be a great seaport. The 
New York and Erie Railroad and the Europe- 
an line of steamers, wili tend to make Jersey 
City a large and flourishing place. 


Death of Rev. Charles Van Loon. 

We perceive by our Poughkeepsie exchanges 
the death of this eminent young minister.— 
We had been acquainted with him for a num- 
ber of years and justly esteemed him for the 
amiableness of his disposition, his talents and 
moral courage. He has departed this life 
young in years, (being only twenty nine,) but 
ripe in virtue. Charles Van Loon was pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in Poughkeepsie, 
and was well beloved by his congregation and 
respected by all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 


Astronomy. 
Dr. J. P. Nichol, L. L. D., of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, the distinguished astronomer, is now 
in Boston, and is to give a course of lectures 
in that city before proceeding South. Profes- 
sor Nichols is the author of the ‘* Architec- 
ture of the Heavens,” a work which is justly 
celebrated both for its profoundness and per- 
spicuity. The Professor was once a firm he- 
liever in the unresolvability of the nebula, 
and was the first astronomer entertaining this 
belief who acknowledged his error publicly, 
after the Telescope of Lord Rosse had resol- 
ved the nebulain the constellation of Orion. 


The greatest study of Mankind is Man. 
He that never turns his thoughts inwardly, 
is like the ostrich that buries its head in the 
sand to hide from pursuing foes. He thatstu- 
dies his own heart knows both himself and 
others. 


MKlectro-Gilding. 
PART Il. 

Gilding is conducted much in the same 
manner as plating, only requiring a little lon- 
ger time and sometimes hot solutions. Pla- 
ting by means of the single cell is done ona 
scale of some magnitude in England and also 
to some extent in our own country, but there 
is another method far superior to that of the 
single cell. 

In a single cell silver and gold are always 
obtained from the oxides, as previously ex- 
plained. That is, for every ounce of these 
metals deposited, a quantity of oxide must be 
furnished, which shall contain in it an ounce 
of pure metal, and hence for every ounce of 
pure metal deposited, tar more than an ounce 
of oxide is consumed. The time and trouble 
to make the oxide of these metals is consider- 
able and expensive, and far exceeding the ac- 
tual cost of metal employed, taking all things 
into consideration. The same object caa, 
however, be accomplished by the addition of 
another cell, and af much less expense as in 
the accompanying cut., 

DOUBLE PLATING CELL. 


4 P 


This is a representation of Daniel’s Cell of 
the usualform. D, in combination with ano- 
ther cell E, (as Daniel’s ce]l has been explain- 
ed and described before, we need not particu- 
larly describe it.) It is connected ‘vith a 
sound box or cell E, by the wires 2, the posi- 


tive, and 3, the negative wire. 5, is the me- 
dal or mould to be plated, and 4, a rod of ei- 
ther gold or silver as asupply. The cell E, 
is filled with a solution of cyanide of the me- 
tal and when the electric action is commen- 
ced, the mould 5, is immersed in the cyanide 
and as the metal is separated from the solu- 
tion by the electric agency, the strength of 
the solution is kept up by the plate 4, as the 
cyanogan nascent at the positive plate has 
been found to combine with silver and gold, 
thus furnishing a means of gilding and pla- 
ting, by the use of a generatingcell to furnish 
the electricity, along with a decomposition 
cell to contain cyanide solution, saving there- 
by the continued adding of the oxide of either 
the gold or silver. 

This is the Battery process. The genera- 
ting cell need not be large. The deposition 
or decomposition cell, may be of porcelain or 
glass. The size of the cells, of course varies 
according to the extent of the experiment.—— 
The zinc im the generating cell, need not be 
quicksilvered, but used plainly, and salt and 
water may be used to excite the metal. The 
copper cell should contain the sulphate of 
copper. A number of these cells may be used 
connected together. 

There is an instrument lately invented, cal- 
led the Voltaic Condenser, which promises to 
be very useful in electro-plating and gilding. 
Its property is to give to one cell of a battery 
the intensity of two. 

It is wel: known to electricians, that at the 
moment contact is made with a battery, so as 
to send a current along a wire in one direc- 
tion, a secondary current, which lasts but an 
instant, is induced in the wire in the reverse 
direction, and when contact is broken so that 
the original current ceases, the secondary 
current is made to move in the direction con- 
trary to its original motion, and therefore in 
the same direction, as that of the primary cur- 
rent, when contact was first made The in- 
tensity of this current greatly depends on the 
quantity, the form and wire empleyed, and if 
the wire is coated with silk and wound round 
a bobbin, the intensity is much increased. The 
voltaic condenser is made by using 100 convo- 
lutions of three stout copper wires and pla- 
cing within this coil a bar of soft iron. The 
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object of this is, to convey the battery current 
and with it the secondary current, spoken of 
previously, through the solution to be decom- 
posed. 

The cuts which we have already given, will 
explain fully all the apparatus needed for 
electrotyping and electro-plating and gilding. 
We shall, therefore, in our future articles on 
this interesting subject have no more nee of 
engravings for explanation, as the compounds 
of gilding and bronzing liquors will be the 
principal subjects of discourse. 


Rfechanics. 
Remeinber, that in your operations you 
should be regulated by system. It is utterly 
useless to expect fortunate results, unless they 
are essayed on philosophical principles. The 
laws which pervade and govern the material 
world, are regular and uniform, and it is only 
by proceeding in conformity with their obvi- 
ous and unequivocal indications that we can 
reasonably expect to secure success. In the 
mechanic art this observance is an indispensa- 
ble duty. We have known some mechanics 
who appeared to have no regular system in 
anything, and we have never known such to 
succeed in their business except by accident, 
The adaptation of means to ends, is nothing 
{ more necessary thanin the mechanic art. 


Rights of Married Women. 

On the 13th inst, the Vermont House of 
Representatives passed a bill to protect the 
rights of married women in property belong- 
ing to them before marriage. It provides that 
the rents, issues and profits of the real estate 
of any married woman, and the interest of her 
husband in her right in any real estate which 
belonged to her before marriage, or which she 
may have acquired by gift, grant, devise or in- 
heritence during coverture, shall be exempt 
from attachment for the husband’s debts, 


We believe the Senate has yet got toact upon 
it. 


The Hemp Crop. 

A merchant of St. Louis, writing to the ed- 
itor of the Cincinnati Gazette, says :— 

“The most carefully formed estimates of 
the hemp crop of the Missouri river give the 
product this year as, in round numbers, 13,- 
000 tons. And to this, the product of the 
whole West beside, which may be set down 
at 18,000 tons, and you have an amount equal 
to 30,000 tons—from this deduct the quantity 
used in the West in manufactures, say 12,000 
tons, and you have for export from 18 to 20,- 
000 tons, of more than equal to the require- 
ments of all Northern seaports, and leaving a 
considerable quantity for export. 


Canal Business. 

An avalanche of produce poured into the 
basin of Albany from the Erie Canal, between 
9 A. M. on Saturday, and tie same hour on 
Monday last. Amongst the quantity were 47,- 
000 barrels of flour, 52,000 bushels of wheat, 
20,000 bushels barley, 20,000 bushels oats, 
260,000 lbs. cheese, and 160,000 lbs. of but- 
ter. We shall not starve yet. 


Scientific American---Bound Volumes. 
The second volume of the Scientific Ame-: 
rican, bound in a superb manner, containing 
416 pages choice reading matter, a list of all 
the patents granted atthe United States Patent 
Office during the year, and illustrated with 
over 300 beautiful descriptive engravings of 
new and improved machines, for sale at this 
office—Price $2,75. The volume may also be 


had in sheets, in suitable form for mailing— 
at $2. 


THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

Persons wishing to subscribe for this paper 
have only to enclose the amount in a letter di 
rected (post paid) to 

MUNN & COMPANY, 

Publishers of the Scientific American, New 
York City 

TerMs.—$2 a year; ONE DOLLAR IN 
ADVANCE—the remainder in 6 months. 

Postmasters are respectfully requested to 
receive subscriptions for this Paper, to whom 
a discount of 25 per cent will be allowed. 

Any person sending us 4 subscribers for 6 
months, shall receive a copy of the paper for 
the same length of time 
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White’s Patent Fire Engine. 

A trial of this engine lately took place in 
Glasgow, Scotland, by Mr. Robertson, of the 
fire Brigade of that city, and asit is singular 
in its principle, the following account of its 
operation and mechanical construction will 
not be uninteresting. The experiment took 
place before a numher of scientific gentlemen 
and its projecting ower was tested by send- 
ing a jet tothe top of the Cross-steeple, a 
height of 135 feet, with a nozzle 7-Sths of an 
inch in diameter, and sitbsequently attained 
the same elevation by two nozzles of 5-Sths 
of an inch each, orone of 1 1-4 inches diam. 
eter, One of the ordinary engines was play- 
ed afterwards, but fell short at least 30 to 40 
feet of the jet of White’s engine. In the 
working of this engine the patentee, instead of 
employing two pumps or barrels, asin the or- 
dinary engine, has substituted twelve or more 
as the occasion may require, so arranged as to 
discharge their contents into an air vessel or | 
vessels, whence it escapes to the fire from the 
hose in the usual manner. It is clear that by 
this arrangement every man is independent of 
another, and each pump is a perfect fire en- 
gine in itself, therefore the machine may be 
worked by one or more men up to its full 
compliment ; the quantity of water discharged 
being according to the number of men em- 
ployed to work the engine. In consequence 
of this arrangement each man is enabled to 
throw a pressure of 60 lbs , or upwards, upon 
the square inch of water of his respective 
pump, which in the ordinary engine would 
yequire the united power of twenty men to 
produce an equal pressure. In the ordinary 
engine, the two pumps being connected with 
acommon centre, and worked by a beam, it is 
evident that the men can help or hinder 
at pleasure, without the possibility of being 
detected; but by each man working his own 
pump he would be found out instantly. It ‘is 
obvious that if only one man should be found 
to work hic pump, and another to conduct the 
hose, they can instantly commence operation ; 
while in the common engine there are always 
six or eight men required to make the engine 
work at all, and even then very inefficiently, 
in consequence of the great friction in the 
barrels. To obviate the air mixing with the 
water, a metal shield perforated with small 
holes is placed over the top of the air vessel, 
above which is p:aced a covering of vulcani- 
zed India rubber, and over that an air tight 
dome, which is secured by a common joint, 
and the space above charged with the common 
air to about two atmospheres, which by the 
action of the pumps is further compressed, 
thereby rendering an uniform powerful elastic 
spring which maintains the jet without the ri- 
sing and falling ot the column which is to be 
observed in the common engine ; consequent- 
the water can be thrown to a considerably 
higher elevation than when the velocity of tne 
water is to be overcome at every stroke ot the 


engine. 


Improvement in Weaving Looms, 

Mr. James Wield, of Taunton, Mass., hasta- 
ken out a patent for the following improve- 
ment in power looms, viz, the combination of 
two revolving series of shuttle boxes applied | 
respectively to both ends of the lay of the 
loom, arid made to rotate backwards and for- 
wards. By the employment of two revolving 
series of shuttle boxes, instead of rising and 
falling ones, very important advantages are 
gained in their combined operation. Whenaj} 
series of boxes is composed of four or more, 
and they are arranged the one above the other 
so as to rise and fall, if a shuttle is to be 
thrown from the first box and to be succeeded 
by one in the last box, the whole of the series 
must be raised upwards or depressed, as the 
case may be, before the shuitle of the last box 
can be ejected therefrom, This requires a 
great waste of time. Now when the series 
ave arranged around a revolving axis or shaft, 
or what are termed revolving boxes, the first 
box of the series may be said to lie directly 
alongside of the last one. To throw the last 
shuttle the series would only reqnire to have 


its movements reversed the breadth of one 
box. Thus it will be seena great saving of | 
time can be effected in “ shot about” weaving. 
‘The arrangement of the boxes around an axis 
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into action, much sooner or with more des- 
patch, than where they arranged in line with 
each other and the one over the other, and are 
made to rise and fall alternately. He uses the 
pattern belt of changeable wires, external and 
central links as made, coupled together and to 
a sprocket wheel, in combination with revers- 
ing arms, and supplementary wires of the pat- 
tern belt, or other equivalents, as combined 
with the mechanism for rotating either series 
of shuttle boxes ; the saidarms and wires be- 


ing for the purpose of reversing the motions 


of the boxes. He also uses the weighted lever 
or any equivalent therefor, in combination 
with the lever and strap motion of the loom, 
for the purpose of arranging the motion of 
the sprocket wheel and pattern belt, or the 
pattern plate, when a filling thread breaks.— 
Mr. Nieldclaims one or more inclined planes 


‘or curves as applied to or combined with the 


loom frame or lay, and revolving series of 
shuttle boxes, for the purpose before specified. 
He also claims the contrivance of elevating 
the loose filling or weft threads out of the way 
of the stop motion of the loom, the same con- 
sisting of the arm arranged and operated as 
specified ; also for the combination of pins, 
notches, or other similar contrivance with the 
frortend of the revolving series of shuttle 


| boxes,in manner substantially as set forth. 


Mr. Nield in his claim and specification 
says, “ I consider the combination of acircu- 
lar plate and changeable screw pins inserted 
in it as explained and as applied and used as 
a mechanical equivalent for the pattern belt 
above described.” Does Mr. Nield claim this 
as his invention, and have letters patent been 
granted for this kind of pattern whee! to him ? 
If so, we should like to know it, as we know 
who was the original inventor. 

Opening the Great Western Railway to 
Cheltenham. 

On Saturday last, the Great Western Rail- 
way Company brought into use its broad 
guage line of rails from Gloucester, to Chel- 
tenham, laid down on the Gloucester and Bir- 
mingham Railroad, which passes by Chelten- 
ham, but which is on the narrow guage. The 
seven miles therefore from Gloucester, to 

Sheltenham have now a mixed or double 
gauge. The narrow guage rails remain as be- 
fore, and along them the usual trains pass be- 
tween Gloucester and Birmingham; but by 
the side of this pair of up rails, and also by 
the side of this pair of down rails, the Great 
Western Company have laid a third rail, 
which with one rail of the adjacent pair of 
narrow guage line thus serving also as the in- 
ner rail of the broad guage line, ana the out- 
line of the narrow guage lying under the 
broad guage carriages as they passalong. The 
traveller from London to Cheltenham now pro- 
ceeds to Gloucester, as heretofore, but instead 
of going inte the station there, and then com- 
ing out again in’a somewhat sin.ilar direction 
at first, or at least in a line forming an acute 
angle with the line of entrance, the carriages 
for Gloucester are detached and sent in, and 
the Cheltenham carriages proceed by a short 
“avoidance line” to join the Gloucester and 
Birmingham a little way out of the station, 
striding across this narrow guage line, by the 
method just described. On arriving within a 
few yards of the old Cheltenham station, on 
this Gloucester and Birmingham line, the dou- 
ble guage terminates; the broad guage line 
curving off into the town of Gheltenham by a 
new way of three-quarters of a mile, the nar- 
row guage continuing its course to Birming- 
ham. It has been thought that the mixture 
or concurrent use of two gages on the same 
road must cause complexity and much risk of 
accident. No narrow guage train can enter or 
leave Gloucester and Birmingham line where 
the broad guage trains enter and leave it! 
there is on the whole of the double guage dis- 
tance no station, no siding, no spot where 
some trains are to branch of the line and oth- 
ars of the same guage to proceed further along 
it. Hence the ordrnary risk attendant on cros- 
sings or junctions is avoided, in consequence 
of the command obtained by one rail of each 
pair not being common to the trains that are 
to go on and the trains which are to turn a- 
side. Thus the broad gauge train into Chel- 
tenham turns out of the main line by means 
of fixed points, requiring no switchman’s at- 


to revolve enables him to bring many of them | tendance, the broad guage not being continu- 


i 
ed any further along the main line; and the 


narrow guage trains are kept steadily pursu- 
ing their way on towards Birmingham by the 
means of a ‘‘check line” at this point, the 
whole arrangement being also facilttated by 


slightly rising one rail and depressing anoth- ; 


er. The rails are all new. 
guage line, was opened to the publie on Sat- 
urday, and a special train brought down a 
large party to Cheltenham, the frequenters of 
which town will now be spared the annoyance 
of a break of guage and change of carriages 
at Gloucester. : 
The above was taken froman exchange, the 
Cheltenham Free Press. 


The line, as at once a broad and narrow 


By the quarterly accounts of the revenue, 
it appears that ‘‘the net decrease on the quar- 
ter ending on the 10th inst., compared with 
the corresponding quarter of last year, is no 
less than £1,509,230, whilst on the year just 
ended, compared with the preceding year, en- 
ding 10th Oct. 1846, the net decrease amounts 
to £1,042,268. The absence of the China 
money in both abstracts will account in some 
degree for the deficiency on the year; but 
the great decrease on the customs, and still 
more on the excise, amounting together in 
those articles alone to £1,105,471, 


ency on the quarter just ended. The reaction 
of the late speculative excitement in railways 
and commerce is now telling upon the means 
of the people ; and if, with the present ac- 
counts before us, we see these results, prov- 
ing that months ago a smaller quantity of ar- 
ticles wasconsumed, as in the malt duties and 
the duties on spirits upon which six montks 


Decrease in the British Revenue. 
credit is allowed, it requires no very great sa- 


gacity to forsee that with the actual paralysis | 
in all branches of trade—when the future ac- ! 
counts come forward illustrative of our pre- ; 


sent position—those statements must still fur- 
ther exhibit a most unfavorable picture of the 
public revenue of the country in those btanch- 
es of revenue.” 

If Great Britain pursued a right colonial 
policy, her inhabitants might be the most con- 
fortable in the world. Ina conversation with 
one of the Ministers of the late Cabinet, we 
expressed ourselves freely upon this subject 
and he acknowledged the correctness of our 
views. She has every variety of soiland cli- 
mate in her colonies, why then should there 
be 60,000 beggars in London alone. There 
is ** surely something wrong.” It can be re- 
medied, but not by such a colonial policy as 
that which sacrificed the rich minerals of No- 
va Scotia tothe Duke of York, who parted 
withthem for the fascinations of a Deliah.— Ep. 


The Ohio River. 
« The Ohio, including the Alleghany which 


may be regarded as the same river under an- 
other name, is twelve hundred miles long. 
At Cincinnati, which is about equidistant 
with Pittsburg, to its confluence with the 
Mississippi, it is 534 yards wide, which may 
be assumed as its average width. 
range here, from low to high water, is about 
50 feet; its extreme range on record, 64 feet, 
(at the time of the flood in 1832.) It gener- 
ally reaches its lowest stages in August, Sept- 
ember and October, and its greatest rises in 
December, March, May, and June. Its cur- 
rent when low dves not exceed two miles an 
hour, when at a mean height three miles, and 
when higher, and rising four to tive miles. 
Its immediate valley has an averege width of 
one mile. It has the following tributaries; 
the Monongahela, Alleghany, Beaver, Cana 
wha, Muskingum. Hoeking, Scioto, Great 


tucky, Wabash, Salt, Cumberland and Tenne- 
see, which drain a region of upwards of 120, 
000,0000 acres—an area three times larger 
than all New England, and as large as all the 
Atlantic States north of the Potomac. 


jvcnr Great and Little Miami, Licking, Ken- 


Newark Franklin Institute. 

Prof. Mapes, who has entered with much ; 
enlightened zeal into practical agriculture 
near Newark, has been instrumental in for- 
ming an institute which already numbers 
several hundred members. Meetings are to 
be held every Wednesday evening. 
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indicates ! 
but too plainly the cause of this serious defici- 


Its annual | 


pee on the contract. 


i 


Distance and Time by Railvoads and 
Steamships. 

At the rate of fifteen miles per hour, as is 
proposed for the steamers to be built for our 
navy it will rcquire but eight and a half days 
from England to New York or other ports, 
; but say ten days. From New York to the 
Pacific, three thousand miles by railroad, at 
i thirty miles per hour, allowing nearly one 
ey for detention, five days. On the great 
| western road from London to Bristol, passen- 
gers travel daily at the rate of fifty miles per 
hour with perfect safety. From the Pacific 
coast to Chang-hae, in China, at the mouth of 
jthe Yang-tse-Kang, which crosses the great 
;canal where all the commerce of the vast em- 
pire centres, is five thousand four hundred 
| miles ; at fifteen miles per hour, (which can 
(be performed as easily on the Pacific as twelve 
| miles on the Atlantic.) allowing one day tor 
coaling, &c., sixteen days. 

From London via New York, to Changhae, 
| thirty-one days. 

From New York to Chang-hae, twenty-one 
days. 

By sea-voyage from Loudon or New York 
to China, one hundred and ten to one hun- 
dred and sixty days. requiring a voyage out 
and home from ten to twelve months. 

From England via New York to Australia 
thirty-one days. 

From New York to Australia, twenty-one 
days. 

From England via New York to Manilla, 
thirty-four days. 

From New York to Manilla twenty-four 
days. 

From England via New York to Java, thir- 
ty-five days. 

From New York to Java twenty-five days. 

From England via New York to Singapore 
| thirty-seven days. 

From New York to Singapore twenty-seven 
| days 

From England via New Pork to Calcutta 
thirty-nine days. 

From New York (one anda half days for 
coaling) to Calcultta, twenty-nine days. 

On these different routes are numerous and 
convenient islands for depots, coaling, &c., 
and an abundance of coal. 
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The Future. 

We are never partial to those who are look: 
ing always to the future for happiness. Now 
| is the only time to enjoy yourselves, and the 
| only time that is really your own. To hear 
; you talk and see you act, one would suppose 
| December lasted all the year, and that never 
a blossom or a flower smiled in your path.— 
One lesson we would like to have you remem- 
| ber—it is this :—No man who is not pleasant 
'andcontented now, will not be so by and by. 
|There will always be a lion in his path—a 
i cloud beneath his sky and a veil about his 
heart. There will be no better time than the 
‘present ; there will never rise brighter suns, 
| blow softer breezes, smile sweeter flowers, or 
dawn happier days. Remember this and be- 
come now what you intend to be in the far dis- 
tant future. 


Fortunate Discovery. 
A lady returned to Boston last October, af. 
‘ter au absence of six years in India. On 
sending to one ef the banks for a box con- 
‘taining $1500 worth of silver plate which 
she supposed had been depo-ited there, she 
learned to her great surprise that no such 
ideposit had been made there. Search was 
then made without success among some old 


.!furniture which had been stowed away, in 


an attic in Tremont Row; but a second search 
by two of the city officers, discovered it 
|was found safely stowed away among the 
furniture, where it had remained safely the 
'whole six years, having been carried there 
‘by the cartman by mistake, 


Cunard Docks. 
The Docks now in course of erectien for the 
'Cunard steamers in Jersey City, have sunk 
i considerable and are stillsettling. ‘I‘he con- 
: tractors it is said must suffer a loss of twelve 
lor fifteen thousand dollars in order to make 
| them satisfactory to the company, aside from 


| Men of genius say die: the jeast foolish 


and do things the most foolish in the world. 


Scientific 


American. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« W. R. of Conn.”—A_ patent can be ob- 
cained for a new application of machinery but 
not for a new application of a machine.— 
Blanchard’s Gun Stock Machine, covers the 
ground ot axe helve andlast machines, as has 
lately been decided in Philadelphia. Yeu-can 
secure a patent for your plan of making the 
cops. Wethink the invention isentirely new, 
but your claim will have to rest upon the cone 
cam and winding ring for making the cops, 
with band threads upon the spindle. There 
is a new invention of combining the mule and 
throstle frame in Mattewan, but the varn is 
wound on a bobbin still, not made into a cop. 

“J. V. of Buffalo."—The editor of the late 
Mechanics’ Journal has been requested by a 
number of old subscribers to that paper, to 
continue the Scientific American—this will 
be done whenever the subscription fee is for- 
warded. 

“J, A. of N. Y._—Among the great many 
Straw Cutters which we have seen, not one 
of the same description which you write about 
has come to our notice. ‘There can be no 
doubt of its great lever power, but it would 
not be so speedy as the rotary cutters, although 
far easier made. 

“D.C. of Mich.’—We answered your for- 
Mer queries in our notices to correspondents. 
Weare not aware of any patent having been 
granted for a machine having the augur mak- 
ing two revolutions for every one of t le crank. 
No patent can be obtained for it, as the prin- 
ciple is not new. 

“< T. J. of Geneva, N.Y.”—We are much 
obliged to our friends of Geneva for their fa- 
vors. Volume 3 of the Scientific American, 
will be the best Mechanics paper ever pub- 
lished in this or any other country atthe price. 
We are happy to see the mechanics of Gene- 
va appreciating its value. 

«J. V.K. ot N. ¥."—You must remodel 
your whole machine. _Its operation is out of 
all proportion. It is not our part to do this 
and your other business. Wearenot to finish 
other people’s inventions. 

«J. M.N. of Me.”—Your volume of the 
Scientifie American was sent by Express last 
Thursday week. 

‘© E.R. of Syracuse.’—Yes ? Send at our 
expense. 

«© A.C P. of Boston.”—Your request can- 
not be complied with. 

«© J. S. of Portland, Me.”—We have answer- 
ed you by mail and have sent the desired in- 


vertisements for the ‘‘ Scientific American,” 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston. 


Advertisements. 


aa 


G- Tuts paper circulates im every State in the 
Union, and is seen principay by mechanics and 
manufacturers. Hence it may be considered the best 
medium of advertising, for those who import or man- 
ufacture machinery, mechanics tools, or such wares 
and materials as are generally used by those classes. 
The few advertisements inthis paper are regarded 
with much more attention than those in closely 
printed dailies. 

Advertisements are inserted in this paper atthe 

ollowing rates : 


One square, of eight lines one insertion, $ 0 50 
“ “ “ ee two do., 75 
on “ “ ‘ three do. 100 
“ “ « € one month, 1 25 
“ “ és ue three do., 3 75 
“ “ 6 ‘ six do., 7 50 
“ “ “ at twelve do., 15 00 


TERMS:—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR THE WEPSNTIFIC AMERICAN. 
New York City - Geo. [bexrTeR. 


Boston, - - - Messrs. Horcuxiss & Uo. 

Philadelphia, - - + Sroxes & Brotuer. 
LOCAL AGENTS. 

Albany, - oa) - Prrer Coon. 


- 5S. Sanps. 
Wasuineton & Co. 
E. . Brown. 
Rourus MERRELL. 
Pore & CHace 


Baltimore,Md., - - 
Bermuda Islands - 
vabotville, Mass., 
Concord, N.H. 

Fall River, Mass. - 


Hartford, Ct, - - - E.H. Bowers. 
Houston, Texas, - J. W. Cores &Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. - E. Bistop. 


J. E. F. Marsu. 
Wm. Woopwarp 
Sarrorp & Parks. 


Lynn, Mass, - - 
Middletown, Ct, - - 
Norwich, Ct, - - =< 


New Haven, Ct., - - E. Downes. 
New Bedford, Mass., - Roptnson, Parsons & Co. 
Newark,N.J., - - J.L Acens. 


Newark, N.J ~ = 
Providence, R. I, - - 
Rochester, N. Y. - 
Springfield, Mass., - - 
Salem, Mass., - - - 


Robert Kashaw, 
H. & J. S. Rowk. 
D. M. Dewey. 
Wm. B. Brocxer. 
L. CHANDLER. 


Saco,Me., - - - - - Isaac CrooxErR. 
Savannah, Geo - JoHNn CARUTHERS. 
Troy,N.¥., - - - <A. SmitH. 
Taunton, Mass., - - W. P. Seaver. 
Utica, N. Y. - - CanniFF & Co. 
Williamsburgh, - - J.C. Ganprr. 
Dover, N.H. - - - - D. L. Norris. 


CITY CARRIERS. 
Ciark SeLLecK, S@uiRE SELLECK. 
Persons residing in the city or Brooklyn, canhave 
the paper left at their residences regularly, by send. 
ing their address to the office, 128 Fulton st., 2d floor. 


AND SEED STORE. 
A.B. ALLEN & CO., No. 187 WATER 
STREET, 
Dealers in Agricultural Implements and Field 


Seeds of all kinds. 
LOWS.—Upwards of Fifty different kinds of Plows, 
calculated forthe North, South and West ; also 


Cultivators, Harrows, Seed Sowers, Corn Planters, 
Threshing Machines, Grain Mills, Corn and Cob 


formation. 

«’ R. R. of Farmers Mills.”—We will have 
something for you in next week’s paper. 

“J: W. J. of Mass.”—It is our opinion that 
in soldering sheets of metal together that it 
is an electric action which causes the uaion. 
We can solder without the common solder 
or without using rosin. Use the muriate of 
zinc for this purpose and you will perceive 
that according as we have heretofore recom- 
mended, this will answer your purpose. Try 
it also for copper. 

*°R. G. R. of N. Y.”—There is no other me- 
thod of coloring yellow so simple as that we 
have already described. 

“ L.S. of Schenectady.”—We have heard 
many complaints respecting the neglect of our 
U. S. officers, The Protections out of this 
State and Ohio are crumbling, and they will 
in this State too, unless there is a return to 
first principles. 

s° EK. R. of Syracuse.”—We did not reccive 
your letter till last Monday. It was not di- 
rected correctly. We will not be journeying 
West this winter. We will attend with plea- 
sure to your request. 


Patent Agency. 

Applications for Patents made at this office, 
on the most 1easonable terms. Neat drawings, 
specifications, and engravings ot the first cha- 
racter,and cheaper than anywhereelse. Ne- 
tices of new inventions, Agency for the sale 
of Patent Rights, and all business of that na- 
ture, promptly attended to. Those who have 
patent rights to dispose of will find a good op- 
portunity and field for their sale—such as 
Horse Power Machines and Waterwheels of 
every description. The largest circulation in 
the world for advertisements ofinventions, &c. 


V. B. Palmer is duly authorized to receive 
Subscriptions and and a limited number of ad- 


Crushers, Straw Cutters, Sugar Mills, Fan Mills, 
Horse Powers, Shovels, Spades, Hoes. Axes, &c. &c 
Castings, of all parts of the different kinds ef Plows. 
Also Gin-gearings, Steam Engines, Sugar Boilers, 
Sugar Mills, Kettles, Caultirons, &c. for the Planta- 
tion. Iron Worx of all kinds done to order, in the 
cheapest aud bestmanner, Fertiiizers.—Peruvian 
and Afrieal Guano, Lime, Plaster of Paris, &c. &c. 
Wire Cxrotus anp Sieves.—Difterent kinds and si- 
zes. Fruit anp ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS.— 
Orders taken for these and executed from a choice of 
the best nurseries, gardens and conservatories in the 
United States AcricuLTuRAL Booxks.-~A varied and 
general assortment of these for sale. 

Tue American AGRICULTURIST.—A Monthly Pub- 
lication of 32 pages, 8 vo. with numerous eigravings. 
Price $1 peryear. A. B. Auven, Editor. dil 4t 


Henry Waterman, 239 Cherry st. 
MILLWRIGHT AND ENGINEER. 
{yG-Steam Engines, Mill Work, Horse Mills, Cast- 
ings, and Machinery of all kinds, executed with 
promptness and at low rates. dil 3m* 


TO PAINTERS, &c. 
For Sale 


No. 1—Cuemicat Orn Goxp Sizz for Sign 
Writing and Striping, &c. 

No. 2—Chemical Oil Gold Size for Carved 
Work and general Decoration. 

No. 38~CueEmicau Dryer, for all kinds of 
paints—prepared for use. It is one of the 
most powerful and most convenient, of the 


kind, ever yet compounded. 

N.B. The above gold sizes work as Pleasantly as 
any common oil color.and will gild in 12, 24 or 36 
hours. 

These compounds are all tested, but should any be 
found to fail, they can be returned and others given 
in exchange, or the money refunded, provided they 
have not been adulterated. 

QUARTERMAN & SON, 
House Painters, Grainers, &c. 

18 Burling Slip, New York. 


To Mill Owners. 


AVILAND & TUTTLE’S Patent Centre Vent 

4 Pressure Water Wheel.—These wh eels are now 
in successful operation nm many towns in Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and are found to 
surpass in power and facility of adaptation any wa- 
ter wheel now in use. This whcel was awarded the 
silver medal at the Fairof the American Institute 
recent-y held in New York.and a diploma at the 
Mechanics’ Fair in Boston. 

The wheels are manufactured and forsale by the 
FULTON IRON FOUNDRY CO., South Boston, 
Mass.,— where the whcels can be seen and any infor- 
mation cencerniug them had. 

Patent Rights for different States, Counties, &c. for 
sale, as above. n20 3m* 


n6 3m* 


THE BEST YET! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


Great Mammoth 
PICTORIAL SUN, 


A Christmasand New Yew Yaar’s Gift 


for 1847-8. 

QG= This Pictorial is on one single sheet of paper 
comprising two thousand four hundred aud thirty 
six square inches, covered on both sides with beau- 
tiful engravings and interesting reading. It is the 
largest and best Pictorial ever. published in New 
York. 


Single Copies 12 1-2 Cents. 
Ten Copies for $1,00. 


Persons in the country who wish for single copies 
have only to enclose a121-2cent piece ina letter, or 
by clubbing together can receive ten copies for 
one dollar. gLetters must in all cases come POST 


PAID, and directed to 
M. Y. BEACH & SONS, 


039 Sun Establishment, New York. 


A LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER. 
THH YANKEE BLADE ; 


A Home Journal and Fireside Companion 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Education, Morals, Fun, News, &c. 
Published every Saturday at $2 per annum 
$GThis Literary and Family Journal having dur- 
ing the past six years, met wlth the most brilliant 
and unexpected success,—the Publishers, grateful 
for the many favors shown tothem, have deter- 
mined to make such improvements in its character, 
as will greatly enhance its attractiveness and value, 
and render it worthy of still higher applause. The 
paper has been dressed throughout ina style of 
surpassing elegance and beauty, while its size has 
beengreatly enlarged, and various other improve- 
ments introduced, making it one of the best and 
most attractive newspapers in the Union. 
Among other leading features, the Blade will con- 
tainfrom one to Four of the 
Richest and most Interesting Stories of the 
Day. 
Not only original, but gems of the European and 
American Magazines, and in all cases a preference 
will be shown to such ascan be published entire in 
a single paper. Inaddition its columns will be stored 
with POPULAR ESSAYS BY ABLE WRITERS, 
Choice and beautiful Poems, Gleanings from New 
Works, Selections from Foreign Journals, Mirth-cre 
ating Sketches, ‘‘ Whittlings,” Jokes, Scraps, News 
Items, and every thing else that can give zest and 
In bricf, our object will be to render it anagreea- 
ble, entertaining and ever welcome Family Visitor, 
brimming always with INSTRUCTION and AMUSE- 
MENT, and especially desirable to the FAMILY 
CIRCLE- 
THE LADIES MAGAZINE AND CASKET 
OF LITERATURE, 
is also published at the same office. TErms : $1,00 
per annum in advance. It will contains superb en- 
gravings, Music, Flowers, & &c. Itisone of the 
handsomest Dollar Magazines published. 
J. A. Tuttle & Co., 116 Nassau st. New York, is 
Wholesale Agent forthe Blade and Magazine. 
MATHEWS, GOULD& CC. 
Publishers, 1381-2 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 


The above is prepared to execute all orders at 
the shortest notice and on the most reasonable terms. 


Ballard’s Improved Jack Screw. 
PATENTED. 
THE advantages of this Screw for Stone Quarries. 
Railroads, Steam-boiler Builders, and for other 
purposes, are superior to any other similar machine. 
_The improvement consists in being able to use 
either end of the screw, as occasion requires. 
It is capable of raising the heaviest Locomotive 
with ease, being portable, strong and powerful, and 
not likely to get out of order. 


Many Railroad Companies and Boiler raakers have 
them in use, by whom they are highly recommen- 


ded. 
JACK SCREWS, 
Of various sizes, power and price, constantly on 
hand atthe manufactory, 
No. 7 Eldridge street,near Division. 
ol6 


Johnson’s Improved Shingle 
Machine. 


HE Subscriber having received Latters Patent 
for an improvement in the Shingle Machine, is 
now readyto furnish them at short notice, and he 
would request all those who want a good machine 


forsawing shingles, to callon him and examine the 
improvements he has made, as one eighth mere shin- 
gles can be sawed in the same given time than by 
any other machine now inuse. 

Augusta, Maine, Cct.1, 1847. J- G. JOHNSON. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE. 


fue SUBSCRIBER having been engaged in sel- 
ling American Hardware on commission for 7 
years, solicits consignments from manufacturers, and 
willrefer to those who have employed him the above 
number of years. SAMUEU C. HILLS, 

ns 189 Water st 


DAUGERRIAN GALLERY. | 
GURNEY’S 


PREMIUM DAUGERRIAN GALLERY, 
No. 189 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
SEVENTH VOLUME or 


The New York Organ. 
Published every Saturday in the City of 


New York, b 
OLIVER & BROTHER, Printers. 


DEVOTED TO TEMPERANCE 
The ORGAN is neatly printed in large quarte 
form, suitabie for binding. It contains eight pages of 
four columns each, making 32 columns. Under the 


heads of 
Choice Literature, Useful Knowledge, 


Temperance Essays, Ladies Departmeni, 
Vouth’s Department, Mirror of the Times. 
Chronicles of Drunkenness, Sons of Tem- 
perance, The Washingtonians, Wit and 
Pleasantry, &c. 

Is weekly presented a variety ofcarefully prepared 
matter Which may be read with interest and profit 
in every Femily Circle. We are also pobbsling a se~ 
ries of Temperance Odes, set to MUSIC -a highly 
attractive feature. 

The Publishers believing that‘an eff ortto enlist the 
best LITERARY TALENT of the Country in the 
Temperance cause, would be appreciated and sus- 
tained, have completed arrangements by which they 
willbe able to present in each number of the next 
volume, original articlesfrom one or more of the fol- 
lowing eminent writers :—Mrs. L H. SIGOURNEY, 
Mrs.H.MUZZY, KATE SUTHE:|RLAND, T.S. AR- 
THUR, H. HASTINGS WELD, D. C. COLESWOR- 
THY and R.T.TRALL. We venture to assert that 
no similar Journal has ever concentrated such an ar- 
ray of talent; and we confidently appeal to every 
friend of TEMPERANCE and SOUND MORALIT 
to assist ingiving the New York Organ an extensive 
circulation. The very low price puts it within the 
reach of every reader. 

TERMS.—ONLY ONE DOLLAR a year, in ad- 
vance. G-Specimen numbers sent ifdesired. 

Communications, post paid, will receive prompt at- 
tention. Address 

OLIVER & BROTHER, 

Printers and Publishers, corner Nassau and Fulton 

streets, New York. n27 


BAD CASE OF INFLAMMATORY RHEU.- 
MATISM. 


Dr.Smith’s Torpedo Magnetic 
Machine. 


2G-The following is an extraet of a letter from 
H. U. Reynolds, M. D., of Jefferson, N. Y¥., dated 
Feb. 15, 1847. 

“‘ T have several cases of interest on hand that are 
improving under the use of your Torpedo Magnetic 
Machine, and Homopathy, which I will give you as 
soonas discharged. I have lately cured a very bad 
case of Inflammatory Rheumatism of four month’s 
standing. Whenhe came into my oflice he could 
hardly get there‘ and he had not undressed himself 
alode for four months. [ operated on him three 
times, when he could travel as nimble as any body, 
and take off his coat as quick as any man. Cured by 
six operations, and alittle Homopathic medicine. 

Yours in haste, H.U. REYNOLDS. 


A manual with full directions, accompanies each 
machine, which is warranted for 20 years, put’ up in 
elegant rosewood and zebra wood cases, 9 inches 
long, 5 1-2 inches wide and 5 high—Price $12. 

Orders from any part ofthe United States promptly 
attended to. Address 

nQ7 MUNN & CO. (post paid) New York. 


PATENT AGENCY AT WASHINGTON. 


ZENAS C. ROBBINS, 
Mechanical Engineer and Agent for pro- 
curing Patents. 


Wit prepare the necessary Drawings and Papers 
for applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent 
Office. He can be consulted on all questions rela 
ting to the Patent Laws and decisions in the United. 
States or Europe. Persons ata distance desirous of 
having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application fora patent, may forward Poost 
paid, enclosing a fee ef five dollars) a clear statement 
of their case, when immediate attention will be giv- 
en to it, and all the information that could be obtain- 
edby a visit of the applicant in person, promptly 
communicated. All letters on business must be post 
paid, and containa suitable fee, where a written opi- 
nion is required. 

Office on F street opposite Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Com. of Patents; Hon. H. L 
Ellsworth, late do ; H. Knowles, Machinist, Patent 
Office ; Judge Cranch, Washington, D. C.; Hon. R. 
Choate, Mass., U.S. Senate ; Hon. W. Allen, Ohio, doe; 
Hon. J. B. Bowlin, M. C. Missouri , Hon. Willis Hall, 
New York , Hon. Robert Smith, M. C. Illinois ; Hon. 
S. Breese, U.S. Senate ; Hon. J. H. Relfe, M. C. Mis- 
souri ; Capt. H. M. Shreve, Missouri. j23 


Veni! Vidi! Emi! 
0G THIS IS THE MOTTO OF ALL THOSE 
THAT HAVE EXAMINED KNOX’S NEW FALL 


STYLE OF HATS, with a view of buying— 
1 CAME! I SAW! 1 BOUGHT! 


His BON TON Estabiishment (as all know) is at 
128 Fultou street. 183m 


Lap-welded WroughtIron Tubes 
FOR TUBULAR BOILERS, 
From 1 1-4 to 6 inches diameter, and any 
length, not exceeding 17 feet. 


i ees Tubes are of the same quality and manu 
facture as those extensively used in England, 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotive, Ma- 
rine and other Steam Engine Boilers. 
THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee, 
d26* 28 Platt street, New York 


%G- Pictures taken at this establishment warranted 
to give satisfaction. je4 


Machinists Tools. 


MuE Subscriber is now manufacturing a superior 
article of Large Turning and Screw Cutting 
Lathes, Drilling dlachines, &c. te which he would res- 
pectfully call the attention of Machinists and others 
requiring the above articles. Also, Machinery of ev- 
ery description, manufactured to order, at 42 Gold 
street, New York. G.B, HARTSON, 02 Im* 
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GENERAL PATENT AGENCY. 
REMOVED. 
HE SUBSCRIBER has removed his Patent Agen 
cy from 12 Platt to 189 Water street. 

The object of this Agency is to enable Inventors to 
realize something for their inventions, either by the 
sale of Patent Goods or Patent Rights. 

Charges moderate, and no charge will be made un 
tilthe inventor realizes something frem his invention. 

Letters Patent will be secured upon moderate 
terms. Applications can be made to the undersiga 
ed, personally or by letter post paid. 

ns SAMUEL C, HILLS, Patent Agent. 


Scientific American. 


On the Manufacture of Gas. 
Prepared for the Scientific American. 

In 1736 appeared the first account of at- 
terapts to distill coals in close vessels or re- 
torts, and collect the products of gas in blad- 

ders for experiments; and which experiments 
were frequently made and continued up to 
1792, a period of upwards of 50 years, during 
which time, although the practicability of ea- 
sily procuring a cheap and beautifully artifici- 
al light by the distillation of coal had been so 
repeatedly manifested ; still the tardy nature 
of men’s minds, and the total absence of dis- 
position for improvement, prevented any steps 
being taken for the introduction of so valua- 
ble a discovery. 

In 1793, Mr. Murdoch, a talented engineer 
of the time, residing at Redruth in Cornwall, 
where he was employed in introducing the 
then newly invented steam-engine of the cel- 
ebrated James Watt, for draining the deep 
mines of that country, constructed an. experi- 
mental coal-gas apparatus, and lighted his 
dwelling. After this he removed to Soho, 
near Birmingham, to the steam-engine facto- 
ry of Bolton and Watt, where he lighted their 
manufactory and other places. The plan a- 
dopted at the time was of the most primitive 
kind, being merely a close cast-iron vessel 
fixed in a furnace, on which, with its being 
partially filled with coal, and made red hot, 
the gas was generated and conveyed away in 
pipes in its crude and impure state to to the 
burners. In the introduction of such a valu- 
able discovery, this state of things could not 
long remain; the shopkeepers soon discover- 
ed the injurious effects ot sulphuretted hydro- 
gen on their goods, whilst the air of rooms 
became so contaminated by sulphur and car- 
bonic acid, as to he extremely unwholesome, 
and depressing to animal life. Lime was 
found to be a complete, convenient, and 
cheap material to remedy the evil, for the’ 
discovery of which there are several claim- 
ants. It was at first mixed with the water 
contained in the tank of the gas-holder; the 
gas being delivered by a pipe a little below 
the surface, it rose in bubbles through the 
lime water, and asa strong aflinity exists be- 
tween the impure gases and lime than for car- 
buretted hydrogen, this gas only was set free, 
and escaped above the water ready for use. 
This plan was soon found very inconvenient, 
from the difficulty of removal when saturated ; 
the separate lime vessels remedied the defect, 
which, with the hydraulic main, are said to 
owe the honor of their invention to the fertile 
geuins of Mr. 8. Clegg, the former in 1805, 
and the latter in 1869. About this time gas 
lights were exhibited in London by Mr. Win- 
sor: and by 1819, 288 miles of gas pipes had 
been laid in the streets of London. In the 
construction of apparatus for the production 
of gas, there is first, the distillatory process in 
cast-iron retorts, secondly, the refrigeratory, 
or cooling process, which partly takes place 
ia the hydraulic main, and finally in the con- 
denser; and thirdly, the purifying process, in 
which the impure gas, as it escapes from 
the condensers is rendered fit for immediate 
consumption. 

In no parts of the gas apparatus has there 
been greater ingenuity displayed than in the 
retorts ; and indeed, as they form the princi- 
pal item of expense in wear and tear of a gas 
station, it is of the highest importance to as- 
certain the kind and form which shall pro- 
duce the greatest bulk of illuminating gas 
from a definite weight of coals, and that they 
shall be ag durable as possible, at the least 
cost—cast iron ones seldom lasting tnore than 

{rom nine to twelve months, when they be- 
come old iron of the most valueless descrip- 
tion. Cast iron is almost universally used, 
the dimensions being from 6 to 7 feet long, i 
to 2 feet wide, 9 to eighteen in. high, from 1- 
1-4 to 1 1-21n. thich, and weighing from 10 
15 cwts. The forms are various—square, 
yound, oval, flat D, high D, kidney-shaped, 
&c.—but the D shape is four.d the prevail- 


a! ft., and it is stated that they were found more 


jing form. At the old Company’s works, at | 


Liverpool, wrought iron retorts have been us- | 
ed for many years, the sides and top being | 
made of iron piates, rivetted to a cast iron) 
bottom—length 6 to 8 ft., and width about 4 


efficient and economical than cast iron ones. 
At Glasgow, Paisley, and many other plares 
in the north of England, retorts are made of 
fire-clay, generally of larger dimensions than 
those of cast-iron, the form being D. shaped 
and from 2 or 4 to dS inches. The manner oi 
setting iron retorts is as much varied as their 
forms. In small towns, requiring buta limit- 
ed supply of gas, they are set singly; but 
when a greater supply is necessary, they are 
set two or three in one fire: and in the lar- 
gest establishments, the furnaces are ot such 
various dimensions, as to contain from three 
even to nine reterts. 


With respect to the production of gas, as 
to quantity and quality, there is as great a 
variety as there is ia the coals from which 
it is made—some Scotch coals producing as 
much as ten thousand cubic feet per ton, 
which would fill a reom 100 feet long, 10 
ft. high, and 10 feet wide. English coals do 
not produce so much, but may probably be 
taken on all averages at about 8,000 cubic 
feet per ton, and as the greatest portion of 
the gas is given out in the early part of the 
distillation, it follows that it must pass rap- 
idly from the hydraulic main: yet, however 
short the time may be, a large quantity of 
tar and amtmonia is reduced from the gase- 
ous to the fluid State in that vessel, and runs 
off in the lowest part of the main to the tar 
cistern. 


(To be continued.) 
To Make Steel. 
For the Scientific American, 

Take wrought iron clean scraps of any kind 
one hundred pounds, black oxide of’ manga- | 
nese 2 pounds, put this in a crucible witha 
lid fitted and luted tight to prevent the car- 
bon from escaping and submit to the action of 
intense heat for some time : afterwards pour 
it in moulds, which must be warmed and 
greased to preveat the metal from sticking.—. 
It requires practice to make the metal sound, 
by taking it from the furnace at the proper 
time It is afterwards submitted to the trip 
hammer to close the grain, when it willbe 
steel, as good as any imported. TI have tried 
anumber of experiments and have produced 
steel in this way which good mechanics have 
pronounced to be of a superior quality. 

The quantity of cast iron ray be varied, 
more or less, according to the quality of steel 
wanted, If it is wanted soft, the less cast 
iron is put in, With charcoal in different 
quantities I have made, along with scrap iron, 
steel which when tesied proyed betier than 
some imported, 

Steel can be rnade in this manner much 
cheaper than what we now pay for it, and, as 
all we use is imported, these experiments | 
should at least arrest some attention from those | 
who can employ a large capital to go into the 
manufacture. I believe that it can be made 
with profit of 11 cents per pound, thus afford- 
ing a good field to invest money at the pre- 


sent prices of steel. 
J am now trying someexperiments on cast 
iron alone, the result of which you shall soon 


know. Yours, é&c. J. P. Jerrreys. 


Color from St. Johns Wort. 

The Massachuseetts Ploughman says: ‘ the 
flowers and tops of this plant contains a juice 
soluble in water, spirits oi wine, or vinegar. 
With the first two liquids it forms a red co- 
lor, resembling blood, and the latter a splen- 
did crimson; when alumand a portion of pot- 
ash are added to a strong solution of juice in 
water, it becomes a perinanent yellow dye 
for cloth, cotton, paper &c., 

Would it not be better to use the alum, 
as a mordaunt, then clear up with the pot- 
ass.—Ep., 


Iron. 

Harnibal challenged the prudent Scipio to 
single combat. Swords in those days were 
made of copper; but Hannibal met Scipio 
with a weapon of new metal, which so glitter- 
ed in the sunbeams, that Scipio was alarmed 
suspecting treachery; whereupon he cried, 
“ Trun!” and the metal was so called from that 


time, (Iron.) 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 


Circular from Perpendicular Motion, 


The above is an arrangement showing how 
that circular can be cormmunicated from rec- 
tilinear motion. The piston is represented 
here as attached eccentrically to a small cog 
wheel which works in a larger cog wheel 
connected with a weighted lever, for the pur- 
pese of assisting the piston at the dead point, 
as the weight on one end of the lever at the 
exact point exerts its power of gravity to equa- 
lize the motion of the piston in its circular 
rotations. For this motion Napoleon awarded 
a medal in 1801, but it is far inferior to a sim- 
ple crank, as any mechanic will immediately ; 
see, and beside if two cylinders were used in | 
place of one, two pistons attached eccentri- 
cally to drums fixed on a shaft is not only a} 
far more simple method to obtain the same re- 
sult, but with far less friction—the grand de- 
sideratum. We have seen engines having the 
piston attached to the centre of a crank anda 
drum fly attached to each end ot the horizon- 
tal crank shaft, and machinery driven by 
bands from the bfoad flys. This was consi- 
dered a neatand simple arrangemént, but we 
have yet to learn that it is not inferior to the 
walking beam arrangement, or the plan by | 
by which our horizontal engines are now con- 
structed although the latter is very near the 
principle spoken of. 


Pneumatic Engine. 


This is another arrangement of the Air Mill | 
a cut of which appeared in No. 4, of this vol- 
ume. The arrangement here is to show that | 
by protecting one half of the sails supported 
ona perpendicular shaft by means cf a circu: | 
lay casement of shutters, a similar effect is pro- 
duced to that represented in No. 4. It is owr 
opinion, however, that neither this ner the 
other modification of a windmill, are as elli- 
cient as the old and simple plan. 


Scraping Mezzrotint Mngravings. 
For the Scientilic American. 

This Kind of engraving has great softness of 
effect along with the strongest relief and pe- | 
culiarly suited for pictures of females and 
young persons, as it gives the appearance of 
painting to all figures more than either etch- 
ing or line engravings. Mr. Le Blond was 
the person who discovered this art, an inven- 
tion which was said to be the result ef acci- 
dent in 1762, in Paris. It has often been at- 
tempted to print mezzotints with diflerent co- 
lors, so as to supersede paintings, but this ne- 
ver can be. Sculpture and oil painting will 
never be superseded, except in a more ready 
way of duplication than by the pencil or chi- 
sel. Mezzotint plates are prepared for engra- 
ving, by rocking a kind of fine file with a 
curved face, over the plate until there are in- 
dentations all over the plates fine as the finest 
points of needles, and after this the figures 
and different shades are scraped out with fine 
tools adapted to the purpose. This art re- 
quires much patience, skill and taste and 
above all a fine knowledge of lightand shade. 
We have some fine mezzotint engravers in 
this city, among which the names cf Sadd 
and Ritchie are well known. GR. 


Prof. Farady, says:—** A grain of zinc, 
contains as much of the electric fluid as 


-Giue for Cementing Paper, Silk and Lea~ 
ther: 


Take of isinglass and parchment size each 
one ounce; of sugar candy and gum tragacanth 
each two drachms. Add to them an ounce of 
water and boil the whole together till the mix- 
ture appears (when cold) of the consistence 
of glue, Then form it into any figure that 
fancy may dictate. If this glue be wet with 
the tongue and rubbed on the edges of paper, 
silk or fine leather that are to be cemented, 
they wili on being laid together, pressed light- 


ily and suffered to dry, be as firmly united ag 


other parts of the substance. 


India Enkx. 


Ink equal to China or India Ink may he 


} made by dissolving six parts of isinglass in 


twelve of water, one part of Spanish liquo- 
rice in two of water, mixing them when 
wartn and incorporating gradually with them 
one part of the best ivory black, sfirring well. 
When the mixture is complete it is to be heat- 
ed in a water bath until so much of the wa- 
ter is evaporated as to, leave a paste which 
may be moulded into any required form. 


Russian Ink Powder. 

Blue galls two ounces, gum arabic half an 
ounce, copperas four ounces, all powdered 
and well mixed together with a portion of 
logwood. All must be fine as flour. 


Yellow ink. 

A little alum added to saffron makes a 
very good yellow ink ; thicken with a little 
fine gum to the proper consistence for wri- 
ting 

Substitute for Potatoes. 


A large importation pf West India yams te 
Britain has lately taken place in consequence 
of the anticipation of potatoe rot, which has 
given a a stimulus to the cultivation of this 
tropical substitute for that root. Some tons 
have been sold for the purpose of cattle 
feeding. and a quantity has also been sent 
te Ireland, to test their applicability to feed- 
ing pigs. 
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The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is the Ad- 
vocate of Industry in all its forms, and as a 
Journal for Mechanics and Manufacturers, is 
not equalled by any other publication of the 
kind in the world, 

Each number contains from FIVE to SE- 
VEN ORIGINAL MECHANICAL ENGRA- 
VINGS of the most important inventions; a 
catalogue of AMERICAN PATENTS, as is- 
sued from the Patent OSice each week ; noti- 
ces of the progress of all new MECH ANI- 
CAL and SCIENTIFIC inventions ; instruc- 
tion in the various ARTS and TRADES, with 
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and CHEMICAL experiments ; the latest 
RAILROAD INTELLIGENCE in EUROPE 
and AMERICA ; all the different MECHA- 
NICAL MOVEMENTS, published ina series 
and ILLUSTRATED with more than A 


| HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, &e. &e. 


This Journal is not only useful to the Me- 
chanic and Manufacturer, but instructive te 
the Farmer, apprising hitn ofall the improve- 
ments in Agricultural Implements, besides to 
instruct him in all the Mechanical Trades.— 
Asa family paper, the’ Scientific Americar 
will convey more useful Intelligence to chil- 
dren and young people, than ten times its cost 
in schooling, and as a text book for future re- 
ference, (it being in quarte form, paged, and 
suitably adapted to binding,) each volume will 
contain as much useful information as a large 
library. 

The Scientific American has already attain- 


ied the /argest circulation of any weekly me- 
{chanical journal in the world, and in thie 


country its circulaticn is not surpassed by av 
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